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Votume XXV 


THE GENIUS OF ANGLICANISM 


By ALEXANDER C. ZABRISKIE 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 
Alexandria, Virginia 
The current negotiations for Church Unity have made it not only 
desirable but absolutely imperative for Anglicans to determine what 
are the factors which constitute their Church a genuine expression of 
Christianity, differing from Rome and the Eastern Orthodox Churches 
on the one hand and from Presbyterianism and other Protestant 
Churches on the other. For disagreements among Anglicans on this 
point have always made it difficult for their Church to agree to any 
Specific proposals, even though its members have honestly desired 
Church unity. What are its constitutive principles? What are the 
things its members cannot compromise without ceasing to be true to 
its genius? The purpose of this article is to stimulate discussion on 
that point. Its underlying assumption is that Anglicanism cannot be 
adequately comprehended under the terms Catholic or Protestant as they 
are usually used, but that it is a genuine tertium quid. 


I 


It is notoriously difficult to define Catholicism and Protestantism. 
Most attempts are unsatisfactory for one or more of three reasons. 
Sometimes they credit solely to one what is also in the other, though 
less emphasized. For instance: to say, as some do, that Catholicism is 
a corporate religion and Protestantism an individualistic one entirely 
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ignores the very strong emphasis on the Church in both Lutheranism 
and Calvinism, and equally ignores the strongly individualistic strain 
in many Catholic mystics. Secondly, people sometimes treat Protes- 
tantism as a mere negative, forgetting that it makes positive affirmations 
and that these are what constitute it. Again, some of the definitions 
fail because they use words so loosely as to evacuate them of any real 
meaning: as when, for example, the word “Protestantism” is used to 
cover everything from “high-church” Presbyterians to Holy Rollers. 

To most people Catholicism is what we find in the Roman and 
Eastern Orthodox Churches. For convenience sake we will define it 
in terms of what is found there. There are two major types of 
Protestants, by some scholars distinguished as the “Church” type and 
the “Sect” type. For the purpose of the present discussion we shall 
confine ourselves to the former, of which two conspicuous examples are 
the Presbyterians and the Lutherans, for it is with Protestants of that 
type that the Episcopal Church is currently negotiating. 

Catholicism and Protestantism have differing constitutive principles. 
For the sake of emphasis I shall put them in sharper contrast than strict 
historical accuracy would allow, recognizing that this opens the door to 
serious error. Catholicism regards the Sacraments, Protestantism the 
Word of God, as the primary medium through which God approaches 
man. Catholicism stands for the priestly and hierarchical ministry, 
Protestantism for the prophetic. Catholicism lays almost exclusive 
emphasis on the visible, hierarchically organized Church, while Pro- 
testantism stresses greatly the Church Invisible. Catholicism stresses 
continuity and growth, Protestantism constant renewal and “once-for- 
all-ness.” Catholicism champions the ecclesiastically ordered life, Pro- 
testantism the life of personal ethical decisions. These contrasted em- 
phases need brief amplification. 


II 


Catholicism teaches that God approaches man primarily through 
the Sacraments. It testifies that God conveys His blessings through 
physical media appropriate to our embodied state, and that He cov- 
enanted to use certain specific material objects for this purpose when 
properly consecrated and when received with faith. It thinks of Him 
as coming chiefly as the Giver of spiritual power and life. 
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In line with this, Catholicism insists upon the necessity of a 
priestly and hierarchical ministry ; a ministry which derives its spiritual 
powers from God by ordination at the hands of a member of that 
group to whom Christ gave power to confer ministerial Order. The 
spiritual power stressed is the ability to consecrate sacraments, the 
efficacy of which is guaranteed by the covenant which God made with 
men through Christ, and to forgive sins. Catholicism’s conception is 
of a ministry which speaks and administers to the Church in Christ’s 
stead, as well as speaking to God and offering gifts to Him as repre- 
sentative of the Church; a ministry which comes down in unbroken 
succession from the Apostles and which, while deriving its spiritual 
powers from God, receives its jurisdiction (i.e., the right to exercise 
those powers in a particular place) from ecclesiastical superiors. 

Catholicism’s sacramental and priestly views cannot be separated 
from its view of the Church. The visible, hierarchically organized 
society, in which bishops of the apostolic succession alone ordain, is the 
true Church which derives from Jesus Christ, the area in and through 
which the grace of Christ is transmitted to men in every generation, 
the agent through which His purposes are to be accomplished in the 
world. 

Catholicism stands for continuity: the continuity of the organized 


Church of today with that group of men and women which met in- 


the Upper Room at Pentecost, the office of Bishop being regarded as the 
preserver of that continuity ; the continuity of Revelation, a stress which 
is shown by the emphasis on Natural Theology in Catholic theologians 
both Roman and Anglican as well as by their treating Tradition as of 
practically equal authority with the Bible; the continuity in the life of 
the individual Christian, the grace received through the sacraments 
gradually bringing more and more of the divine life into the soul. 
Catholicism therefore stands for growth: the growth of Revelation 
which came as a seed and grew as men were able to receive it, and which 
can be understood only in the light of its entire development rather 
than of its original content alone; growth in favor with God, so that a 
man’s status depends on his gradual development in faith and holiness 
rather than on a once-for-all act of justification. 

Catholicism believes in an individual life ordered according to the 
sacramental and ethical discipline of the Church, a life centering around 
the Eucharist and Penance, helped by a Father Confessor and perhaps 
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a Spiritual Director, moulded by regular mortification, meditation and 
prayer. 


III 


Protestantism has championed the conviction that the primary in. 
strument through which God approaches men is His Word, origi 
revealed by the Holy Spirit to the inspired writers of the Bible, break. 
ing into the minds and consciences of people in every generation with 
an imperious declaration of God’s will for the present. He comes in 
the first place as the Giver of ethical commands and of forgiveness, and 
penitent, forgiven sinners receive power as a result of their faith and 
their efforts to obey. 

Protestantism, therefore, stands for the prophetic rather than the 
sacramental principle. It proclaims that God gives His blessings to 
those who trust Him and follow His commands. This leads it to stress 
a “prophetic” ministry: a ministry which derives its power from God’s 
gift of the ability to discern the bearing of the Bible’s message upon 
the contemporary situation and to make it known to men; a ministry 
which is authorized and empowered to act as the official agents and 
spokesmen of the Church by ordination at the hands of the proper 
authorities, after being tested and found competent; a ministry which 
receives its jurisdiction from the consent of the membership of the 
Church voiced both through representatives of the local unit and of the 
whole communion. 

Protestantism generally holds that the true Church or Body of 
Christ cannot be identified with the external organization, for many 
members of the latter have been none of Christ’s. Its membership, 
known only to God Who alone can discern the genuine loyalties of men’s 
hearts, consists of those who have given themselves to Christ by faith 
or who have been “elected.” By Baptism one is made a member of the 
Christian family, as by birth one becomes a member of a human family, 
but this avails little unless one comes to share the spirit and life of the 
family. This Church which no man can number is the agent of 
Christ’s work in the world. Continuity between our Lord’s time and 
today is not preserved through any office like the Episcopate (for all 
offices are the creatures of the Body) but through the uninterrupted 
life, generation after generation, of the Fellowship of Believers. 

Protestantism stands for constant renewal and reform. It em- 
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phasizes that the Church, being composed of human beings, tends in- 
evitably to secularization and decay, that its vitality depends entirely on 
God’s constantly making known to spiritually sensitive men His will for 
the present, and on the people’s responding thereto by trustful obedience. 
Likewise it insists on “once-for-all-ness” : on God’s once-for-all revela- 
tion of Himself in Jesus Christ and Christ’s once-for-all sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world ; on men’s response by an act of faith as a result 
of which they are justified once-for-all, though they must then preserve 
and express this new status by ethical obedience. 

Protestantism maintains the duty and privilege of the individual to 
work out his Christian life with awe and godly fear, not depending on 
Confessor or Director, centering his attention on efforts to understand 
and obey God’s will for him, using such forms of devotions and dis- 
cipline as are actually helpful to him. 

As was said at the beginning, these contrasts have been made more 
absolute than history justifies. Protestantism, when true to the genius 
of the Reformation, lays great stress on the sacraments and on an au- 
thoritative ministry which alone is competent to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper, on the steady growth of the individual and on the deepening 
understanding of Revelation. Catholicism at its best stresses the im- 
portance of the unique revelation of God in Christ and of a definite con- 
version. It should also be added that to be entirely true to the history 
of either Catholicism or Protestantism one would have to add many 
qualifications and refinements to any statements as brief as the fore- 
going. But the points of major emphasis are as indicated. 


IV 


It is sometimes argued that all the things of which Protestantism 
has been the champion are also to be found in Catholicism, for Catholic- 
ism means the Christianity of the New Testament, the Fathers and the 
early Councils. Many people do not mean this by Catholicism. Rome 
does not; most Protestants do not. Therefore, it is apt to be mislead- 
ing to give it such content. But we can say that any Christianity which 
takes the Bible with full seriousness will incorporate that for which 
Protestantism stands, for the Bible is the source of all the latter’s dis- 
tinctive emphases. 

In primitive Christianity, both the “Protestant” and the “Catholic” 
strains, better called the prophetic and the sacramental, existed. 
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Roughly one may say that the former was the chief emphasis of St. 
Paul and the Apocalypse, the latter of St. John and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. They were not wholly assimilated to each other but both 
were received as genuine and proper formulations of the many-sided 
and unfathomable riches of Christ. 

But the prophetic strain became very nearly lost in Medieval Catho- 
licism (even as it is often lost in modern Catholicism) under the pres- 
sure of various forces. Now, one can grant fully the contention of 
Newman and many others that a Church and doctrine must develop 
and bring into prominence what was at most implicit in the original; for 
example, that the early Church, which had to absorb many pagans and 
live in a hostile atmosphere, was forced to develop the penitential system 
in order to accomplish its God-given mission, and that this need justified 
the development of non-Biblical elements. But it did not justify the 
elimination or minimizing of elements strongly taught in the New 
Testament. So there were always some men who thought that these 
must be vehemently asserted lest they be smothered by the weight of the 
ecclesiastical machine, ethical inertia and the human desire for a com- 
pact system. The Reformation is best conceived as a protest against 
the intolerable abuses of the Medieval hierarchy and monks on the one 
hand, and a reassertion of the prophetic principle on the other. There 
had been previous protests and affirmations of the prophetic—the 
Waldensians and Spiritual Franciscans on the Continent, Wycliffe in 
England—but these were not powerful enough to produce lasting 
changes. The Reformation succeeded where they failed. 

Some of the results of the Reformation were good and others un- 
fortunate. One result was that Rome was forced to reform her pro- 
cedure at Trent lest she lose all Europe; but since a principal aim of 
those who influenced Papal policy was to prevent any rapprochement 
between Rome and those desiring drastic doctrinal and ethical changes, 
the Counter-Reformation did not strongly assert the positive principles 
for which Protestantism stood. They have never gained proper 
emphasis in Rome or among those who look to Rome as the source of all 
truth. Another result of the antagonism of those dominating the 
Papal Church was that Continental Protestantism was forced to or- 
ganize itself without the episcopate, which several of the Reformers, 
notably Calvin, would have liked if it could have been had apart from 
“prelacy.” A third result was that in reaction against both the errors 
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and the one-sidedness of Rome, Protestantism was driven by a psycho- 
logical necessity to minimize the stress on the whole “Catholic” or 
“sacramental” aspect. Because of the antagonisms and reactions in the 
four centuries since the Reformation, Protestantism and Romanism 
have each held to one of the two aspects which existed in primitive 
Christianity. 

That the reforming of the Church in England proceeded along lines 
different from the Continental was due primarily to the fact that at 
the crucial moments England had two exceedingly strong and able 
sovereigns who were determined both that the Church should be re- 
formed and also that in no essential matters should it break with the 
Church of the New Testament and the early Fathers and Councils. 
Henry and Elizabeth made sure of a break with Rome and of the 
preservation of the episcopate. On the Continent, those who broke 
with Rome, lacking the support of such effective royal power, were un- 
able to carry with them enough bishops to perpetuate that office. But 
royal determination would not have been enough had England not had 
a centuries-old tradition of relative independence from Rome (exhibited 
by such leaders as Theodore of Tarsus, William the Conqueror, Hugh 
of Lincoln, etc.), a definitely anti-papal sentiment which had found 
vehement expression in Wycliffe and the Lollards, a deep-rooted sus- 
picion of the papacy and antagonism to its temporal claims which had 
found legislative statement in the acts of Provisors and Praemunire. 
The bulk of Englishmen had been favorable to papacy so long as it was 
a check on arbitrary royal power; but when papal power began to be 
used to England’s detriment, Englishmen as a whole were more than 
willing to see it overthrown. The confluence of popular feeling with 
the determination of very strong monarchs was the historical situation 
which made possible England’s peculiar reform; while the lack of 
equally strong royal leadership and protection prevented a similar course 
in France and Germany. 


Vv 


John Jewell and Launcelot Andrewes described the Church of Eng- 
land as “Protestant Catholicism” or “Reformed Catholicism,” a desig- 
nation accepted for it by most seventeenth century Anglicans. Both 
were at pains to point out (against Harding and Cardinal Bellarmine 
respectively) that the Church of England was Catholic, basing their 
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argument primarily on the fact that it maintained the faith of the New 
Testament, the Early Fathers and the Councils, and therefore was 
genuinely continuous with the society which gathered about Jesus 
Christ, adding as of less moment that it also preserved the apostolic suc. 
cession in its Orders. It was Protestant and Reformed, they urged, 
in that it had eliminated medieval accretions like the Papacy, Transub- 
stantiation, the Invocation of Saints, etc., and in that it had restored 
the Bible to its rightful place of final authority in matters of faith and 
morals. Richard Hooker, the most important of the men who tried to 
formulate the Anglican position in the first century after its reforma- 
tion, contended for the same essential point of view in his controversies 
against Rome and Puritanism, though he never used the term “Protes- 
tant Catholicism” to the best of my knowledge. His Catholicism was 
most evident in his stress on continuity, continuity in faith and order, 
and also continuity in natural and revealed theology. His Protestant- 
ism, like Jewell’s, was stronger than Andrewes’ because, while agreeing 
with the points Andrewes later made about the Papacy, Transubstan- 
tiation, etc., he was concerned to show that the doctrine of Justification 
by Faith was a cornerstone of Christianity. 

After Andrewes, the circumstances of the seventeenth century led 
the Caroline divines to emphasize sometimes one aspect, sometimes the 
other of Anglicanism, for they were engaged in bitter controversy with 
Roman Catholics and various groups of Nonconformists. They wrote 
strongly insisting on the authority of the Church and the importance 
of maintaining the faith of the Bible, Fathers and early Councils, but 
many of them were at pains to affirm that the lack of episcopacy did 
not “unchurch” the Lutherans and Calvinists. The closing years of the 
seventeenth century and the first half of the eighteenth witnessed a very 
different situation. The main enemy was no longer Rome or Puritan- 
ism but Deism and extreme rationalism which challenged not simply 
Anglicanism but basic Christian convictions. Consequently, most An- 
glican theological ability was devoted to philosophical theology. Then 
the Evangelicals reasserted the “Protestant” or prophetic stress in its 
full creative power. It is interesting to note that while their early ful- 
' minations were against Socinians and their later ones against Trac- . 
tarians, they were both based on the same premiss: that their opponents 
were denying or minimizing the importance of Calvary. In succession 
to them, the Tractarians reasserted the “Catholic” or sacramental 
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element. Against “Liberals” they urged the authority of the Church 
and its dogma; against “Low Churchmen,” the importance of Apos- 
tolic Succession and the “objectivity” of the Sacraments. 

This very brief review may be sufficient to show that sometimes the 
Catholic’and sometimes the Protestant element received the major 
stress. Rarely have they been equally emphasized. The genius of 
Anglicanism lies in its effort to hold both of them together, as one sees 
in its greatest exponents and as one sees in official standards such as the 
Prayer Book and the Thirty-Nine Articles. I do not say, to hold in 
balance, for that phrase might indicate that neither one was held fully, 
both being compromised for the sake of equilibrium; but to hold them 
together, asserting simultaneously the full force of both. 

‘The word most commonly used to describe such an effort to assert 
simultaneously two apparently opposed truths is “dialetical.” Angli- 
canism is the most dialectical form of organized Christianity, as its 
history and its inner tensions show. But I think a better word to 
denote the true Anglican attitude is the much used Gicumenical. That 
word connotes the wholeness and unity of the Christian faith and life 
as opposed to the partial aspects emphasized by different communions ; 
it stands for the effort to include all the values of differing forms of 
Christianity within the Household whose platform is “One Lord, One 
Faith, One Baptism.” The Anglican heritage calls upon its members 
to be Ecumenical Churchmen rather than Catholic or Protestant, high 
or low. 


VI 


But one thing more must be said if we are not to omit a factor 
which is vital to the genius of Anglicanism, a factor very hard to label. 
I might call it “Modernism” if that term had not a technical meaning 
very different from what I have in mind. In fact, “Modernism” is its 
Catholic perversion. “Liberalism” would be equally confusing, for 
that also means specific, as well as very varying, things to many people. 
In its bad connotation it represents the Protestant perversion of An- 
glicanism’s third constitutive factor. The spirit of the Renaissance is 
as good a term as any. By it I mean that attitude which tries to give 
full weight to the assured results of contemporary scholarship even 
though these findings may compel drastic changes in Church practice, 
in philosophy or in the formulation of doctrines. It is the opposite of 
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“Fundamentalism” whether Biblical or ecclesiastical. This is a legacy, 
and a very precious one, which Anglicanism owes to the Renaissance. 

To follow the pattern of our analysis of Catholicism and Protestant. 
ism, we may say that the constitutive principles of the spirit of the 
Renaissance are a devotion to truth “come whence it may, cost what it 
will” which gives it great veneration for what has been believed by 
the wise and good men of the past, an unwillingness to assume that 
there are not mistakes and inadequate knowledge in the received tradi- 
tion, a desire to incorporate the new knowledge into the fabric of their 
theology ; a desire for meaningfulness in forms of worship, public and 
private, and iri statements of doctrine which make it ready to experi- 
ment with new forms and adopt them if they prove satisfactory; a com- 
prehensive attitude that seeks to appropriate the values of all Chris- 
tian positions rather than to contend in partisan fashion for some one; 
a “functional” rather than a “dogmatic” view of the Church, that is to 
say, a concern about the task committed to the Church by its Master and 
the effective discharge thereof rather than about its metaphysical na- 
ture or its “marks.” 

This feature is observable (to give but a few examples) in the in- 
sistence of Colet and other leaders of the English Renaissance and 
Reformation that the Church foster Biblical research and Bible reading 
by the laity as well as the clergy, and that she reform her practices in 
the light of Scriptural teaching, combined with their unwillingness for 
any complete breach with the old institutional forms. It is very ob- 
vious in the desire to make worship meaningful which led to the Book 
of Common Prayer. It is manifested again in Hooker’s struggle 
against the rigid and literal Biblicism of the Puritans and the disregard 
of the Bible by Rome, in his belief in Episcopacy combined with his 
refusal to regard it as of the absolute esse of the Church, as well as in 
his whole magnificent conception of Law. It is noticeable also in the 
patristic studies of Andrewes and in the writings of the Cambridge 
Platonists ; in the insistence of the nineteenth century Broad-churchmen 
that a Christian philosophy is as important as a systematic theology, and 
in their efforts to domesticate in Christian thought the results of the 
new Biblical criticism, natural science and .the comparative study of 
religions; in the demand of Maurice and his followers that the new 
social and ethical insights of the nineteenth century be taken seriously 
by the Church and be put into effect by Christians in politics, industry 
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and education; in his “inclusive” attitude which prevented him from 
confining himself within the bounds of any Church party and which 
made him suspect to all of them; in the orthodoxy of his faith com- 
bined with his unwillingness to be limited by the traditional formula- 
tions of orthodoxy. 

I do not mean to assert that this emphasis is something incom- 
patible with either Catholicism or Protestantism. But in Rome con- 
temporary scholarship seems to be studied more in order to buttress the 
traditional systems than to learn truth regardless of what modifications 
it may demand in old formulations and practices. (Note, for instance, 
Rome’s contention that the Vulgate is the only version of Scripture to 
which appeal may be taken.) In orthodox Protestantism the spirit 
of the Renaissance has usually been suspect, though it has had some 
great exemplars like the Scottish Biblical scholars of the last century. 
But, due to the fact that in England the Renaissance and Reformation 
to a large extent coincided, the spirit of the Renaissance penetrated the 
fibre of the English reformed Church more than it did the reformed 
Churches of the Continent, whether Lutheran or Calvinist. From 
Colet, Cranmer and Hooker to Arnold, Maurice and Westcott it has 
had powerful representatives who have exerted strong influence upon 
both Anglican Catholics and Anglican Protestants. Note, for ex- 
ample, the influence of Maurice on Gore’s social views and of Westcott 
on Anglo-Catholic New Testament views, and the effect of the Broad- 
churchmen upon the younger Evangelicals who in time formed the 
Anglican Evangelical Group Movement and its American counterpart, 
the Episcopal Evangelical Fellowship. 


CoNCLUSION 


The genius of Anglicanism, then, is the effort to hold together both 
Catholic and Protestant, or the sacramental and the prophetic, affirma- 
tions in the spirit of the Renaissance. That is what makes it the most 
difficult, as it is the most dialectical, form of Christianity. The effort 
to be true to the whole Anglican genius creates a great tension in most 
Anglicans precisely because it prevents them from settling down com- 
fortably into an exclusive Catholicism or an exclusive Protestantism, 
or into Fundamentalism whether Biblical or ecclesiastical. It is only 
in very rare individuals that the full flower of Anglicanism is ex- 
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hibited, for only a few have the greatness of mind and spirit required 
for it—a Hooker, a Maurice, a Brent, a Temple. In them we see what 
Anglicanism really is. 

It is believed that from this perspective Anglicans can best approach 
the consideration of such moot doctrines as those of the Church, the 
Ministry and the Sacraments which lie at the heart of all approaches to 
reunion with other Churches. 
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Church Congress Syllabus No. 8 
THE ANGLICAN TRADITION 


Part II 


THE GENIUS OF ANGLICANISM 
By Joun S. MarsHALL 


Albion College 
Albion, Michi 
And here I do profess, that as I have lived, so I desire and, by the grace of God, 
resolve to die, in the communion of the Catholic Church of Christ, and a true son of 
the Church of England; which, as it stands by law established, to be both in doctrine 
and worship agreeable to the Word of God, and... conformable to the faith and 
practice of the godly churches of Christ in the primitive and purer times I do firmly 
believe... . And herein I am abundantly satisfied, that the schism which the Papists 
on the ene hand end the supereiition which the Puritans on the other hand, lay to our 
charge, are very justly chargeable to themselves respectively. 
BisHop SANDERSON. 


Christianity has never been completely uniform in its manifestations. 
From the very beginning its exponents had different ways of living and 
expressing the peculiar life revealed by our Lord. Almost from the 
first the Church was international; it found itself as extensive as the 
Roman Empire, and as diversified as the different nations that com- 
posed that empire. The dynamic of the Gospel worked itself out in a 
diversity of national forms in life. It was the same life but expressed 
and thought out in slightly different ways. 

In order to preserve amidst all this diversity its own unique way 
of life the Church was forced to keep in contact with the sources of its 
power and inspiration. There were certain centers where the tradition 
from the Apostles was kept alive. It was felt that through the record 
of the living tradition of our Lord and His Disciples a direct contact 
was possible with Jesus Himself. The whole Early Church was ani- 
mated by the thought that the earthly life of our Lord was the primary 
content, was the source and inspiration, of the Church’s peculiar way 
of life. 
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The Holy Ghost did operate in the developing life of Christianity; 
but His presence was tested by the conformity of any manifestation to 
the revelation found in the life of our Lord Himself. Accordingly, 
the traditions and records of the life of Jesus, His teachings, His acts, 
His death, His resurrection and ascension, were the indispensible center 
of the life and activity of the Church. The Holy Ghost testified to the 
growing insight and conviction of a Community rooted and grounded 
in a life based on a great faith in a living tradition. 

The Early Church felt itself to be nearer the truth as it was the more 
closely connected with certain great centers of learning—learning that 
was an exposition of the traditions that came down directly from our 
Lord Himself. The learning was an expansion of tradition, but the 
tradition was always the center of the faith of the cecumenical Church. 

One of the most important creations of holy tradition was the books 
of the New Testament. Out of the many writings circulated among 
the early Christians these were by popular acclaim and learned exposi- 
tion declared to be the works that most authentically expressed the true 
and living traditions of the Church. They are a record of the revela- 
tion made through Jesus Christ as preserved in the memory of the 
Church, and also a record of the earliest impacts of the life of our Lord 
upon those people who formed the Early Church. So we have Gospels, 
Letters, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Visions of John the Seer. 

The Early Church was based on a tradition and was an unfolding 
life that grew out of that tradition. The Church was a continuity of a 
living growth out of the seed of the original good tidings of the Gospel. 
Our Lord’s life was its life, His life everlasting its life everlasting, 
but a life manifest in history and therefore understood only in historic 
record and historic continuity. There was nothing radically new in the 
unfolding process: there was nothing of what those at Oxford like to 
call a wera Baors els &Xo yévos, a transition to an entirely new content of 
life and conduct. Every new phase of the Church’s life was contained 
in the original revelation just as the oak is preformed in the acorn. It 
was not, however, contained in it as, for example, man was latent in 
some far-removed pre-human biological form. In other words, the 
development of tradition was not epigenetic: nothing completely new 
emerged. For that reason Scripture and tradition became the tests of 
all development, the heritage of the Incarnation, a norm for all the de- 
veloping life of the Church. 
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I. ANGLICANISM AND TRADITION 


Because the belief in the Incarnation is its deepest conviction, and 
the desire to preserve its records and traditions uppermost in its thought, 
the most conspicuous aspect of Anglicanism is its attitude towards 
tradition. The English Reformation, considered from a distinctly 
religious side, was born of the conviction that the Church ought to 
emphasize the older and more authentic traditions of the Early Church, 
and ought to rectify its life and conduct in such a way as to bring itself 
into conformity with Holy Scriptures and the teachings of the earliest 
Fathers. Thus the Church would be brought close to the Gospels and 
our Lord Himself. 

The Anglican Church did not intend to assert that authentic tradition 
was extinct in the mediaeval Christian Communion. The Reformation 
was not a revolution in the sense of a radical starting anew. It was not 
a rejection of the mediaeval Church in its entirety; it was not a French 
Revolution in the domain of ecclesiastical life. It was a process of 
pruning ; it was the removal of growths that were foreign and parasitic. 
Just as in a living body tumors and other malignant growths may ap- 
pear that spring out of the body and yet are foreign to it, so in the life 
of the Church certain alien and abnormal formations appeared which 
were parasitic and foreign to its life. These the Fathers of the English 
Church removed in the process of the Reformation. The test was 
always Holy Scripture and the Fathers of the undivided Church. They 
did not desire to destroy their Mother, the Church of England, which 
had been theirs from times immemorial, for the ancient English 
Church did contain holy tradition. 

Still there had been false developments, abnormal growths. For 
example, there was the general complaint against the conception that 
the monarchical power of the Papacy was unlimited, that the declara- 
tions of the Bishop of Rome had cecumenical authority in the whole 
Church, whether these declarations conformed to the general mood 
of the earliest traditions or not. This type of over-development seemed 
to the reformers to be a false and alien development within the body 
of the Church. 

The reformers did not destroy the organic life of the Church, and 
did not annihilate her older traditions. ‘They merely removed certain 
alien growths and reasserted the importance of the traditions of the 
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Early Church. Fortunately, the Papal Church was not the only Branch 
of the Church that extended back to the earliest times. The Greek 
Orthodox Church was a living testimony to the fact that early tradition 
did survive and in forms nearer to the Gospels than those exhibited by 
the Roman Church. In the Orthodox Churches the New Testament in 
the language of the people guided and tested holy tradition, and there 
the Fathers were used with a certain freedom and tested by their con- 
formity to the earlier traditions and the Gospels. After the first ad- 
justments of the process of the Reformation this similarity between the 
Anglican and the Orthodox Churches was noted by the theologians of 
the English Church, and it encouraged them in their general conviction 
and belief. 

The Reformed English Church was like the Orthodox Churches in 
its desire for the continuous life of the Christian Community to be in 
touch constantly with the most ancient and dynamic forms of the 
Christian tradition. Hence, like the Orthodox Churches, the English 
Church gave the New Testament to its people in their own language and 
idiom. It felt that no innovation was as valuable as the oldest forms of 
the Christian heritage. The whole Church must be saturated with the 
spirit and the inspiration of the Sacred Scriptures of the Church. 

But the Scriptures were not enough; the Church itself was a con- 
tinuous life. The innovations of the Roman overlordship had tended to 
destroy the old traditions, but there was a continuous living tradition, 
a genuine life in the ancient mediaeval Church of England. It was the 
same Church that had come down through the ages from the Apostles 
themselves. The tradition of the Church is more than the Scriptures, it 
is the continuous life of the Church itself. Hence, in its Reformation 
the Church of England did not attempt to build a primitive Church 
de novo any more than the Roman Church did in its reforming work at 
the Council of Trent. The Fathers of the English Reformation were 
not destroying the Church; they were trying to purify it and strengthen 
it, and to direct its developments according to the norms of Holy 
Scripture and tradition. 


II. TRADITION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Roman Church accepts new developments in its doctrines, dis- 
cipline, and polity as coequal in authority with the most ancient tradi- 
tions of the Church, and with the Gospels themselves. The Anglican 
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Church, however, although it also uses tradition, places a great deal 
more stress on primitivity. The most fundamental tendency in the 
_ Anglican use of tradition is its stress upon the Scripture and antiquity 

as the dynamic centers of the Christian heritage. Even as early as the 
Caroline period the Gospels began to rank as the center of the Church’s 
legacy : it was the Gospels with the Epistles that formed the basis of our 
Christian heritage. It has not been the appearance and development of 
new and radical insights that have stimulated the development of 
Anglican life and thought, for the Church of England and its daughter 
Communions have always considered the Incarnation to be the central 
fact of theology. The perfection of our Lord Himself and the finality 
of His revelation have been and still are the most striking theoretical 
and practical convictions of the Anglican Communion. 

The impulse of the Incarnation is like a stone dropped into the 
water, with ripples moving out in circle after circle from that emphatic 
center. The ancient and most authentic records of that Life are the 
Gospels and the Epistles. Then there are ever-widening circles, each 
with a meaning, but each a little further removed from the original 
center. That does not mean that the outermost circles are untrue be- 
cause they are near the edge, but we must measure their perfection by 
the original impulse, and we must test their form by that which is their 
cause. 

The fact that the Incarnation is the measure by which we test all 
further developments carries with it the assumption that strange in- 
novations must be carefully tested, must be scrutinized and measured by 
the standards of the life of our Lord Himself. The Anglican Com- 
munion has seen more and more clearly that Scripture is not the only 
aspect of its heritage, that the living traditions of the Church are im- 
portant and vital. However, it knows how easily foreign innovations 
creep into the life of the Church, errors that set themselves up as coequal 
with the records of our Lord’s life. 

The Creeds are accepted in the same spirit. The only two that are 
used throughout the whole Anglican Communion are the ancient Bap- 
tismal Symbol called the Apostles’ Creed, and that other ancient Litur- 
gical Creed which was the product of the cecumenical Councils and bears 
the name of Nicaea. Possibly the Nicene Creed cannot be deduced 
directly from Scripture, as Hooker thought it could, since its formuli 
are Greek in character, but it is in the line of the authentic develop- 
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ment from the Incarnation itself. Neither the Epistles nor the Gos- 
pels define the Incarnation; they record it. The Creeds interpret it 
and its meaning. They are not a deduction from Scripture. They 
give the presuppositions of its revelation, and are close in mood and 
near in spirit to the dynamic life recorded in the Gospels. The period 
of the Councils gave us a development in the Church’s life. It defined 
its theological meaning. From Origen to St. John of Damascus the 
period of the Greek Fathers was that epoch in which theology came as 
a genuine development and normal expression of the Church’s growing 
insight into the meaning of the Incarnation. 

From Hooker to the present time the conviction has grown that the 
method of the Greek Fathers was a legitimate development. Their 
exegesis of the New Testament was somewhat fanciful, but their theo- 
logical insight was the work of genius. The Gospels recorded the In- 
carnation. A mere exposition of the record of the Incarnation would 
be the usual form of exegesis or New Testament interpretation; but 
this was not their method. They used what Dr. DuBose called epi- 
exegesis. They laid bare the presuppositions of the Incarnation itself, 
not the presuppositions of the records of the Incarnation. They did 
not tell us what St. Luke or St. John thought about the Incarnation— 
and there are hints of such theories in the records; they did tell us what 
were the factors involved in the Incarnation itself. 

The Creeds are the result of this sort of interpretation. They are 
not a deduction from Scripture, but an analysis of the kind of fact re- 
vealed by Scripture and latent in the redemptive life of the Church 
itself. They are the creation of tradition and conform themselves to 
the pattern and configuration of the life of the Incarnation. 

The Creeds are vital, and are of the greatest importance in the legi- 
timate development and exposition of tradition, and of the meaning of 
the Incarnation itself. In the same spirit the Episcopacy is accepted. 
It is probably impossible to deduce it from the words of Holy Scripture, 
although it seems to have existed in germ from the very beginning of 
the Church’s organic life, and to have grown out of the impulse given 
by our Lord Himself to the Church. The Bishops became the de- 
fenders of the authentic traditions from the Apostles, and were the per- 
petuators of that organization that went back to the Church’s Founder. 
The developed Episcopate cannot be deduced from the words of Scrip- 
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ture, but is an authentic growth and continuation of the impulse of the 
Incarnation. Like the Creeds, it is a development conforming itself 
to the configuration of the Incarnation itself. The Bishops were the 
guardians, the perpetuators of the life and discipline of the Church. 
They prevented the destruction of tradition and they perpetuated its 
meaning. 

A similar development to that of the Creeds and the Episcopate is 
to be found in the evolution of the liturgical offices. Some liturgy was 
probably used from the very beginning, and the sacramental offices 
were there from the first. But the more elaborated rituals were a 
gradual development, a growth of the liturgical worship of the Church. 
Some of this tradition may have been very old, and was so much taken 
for granted that little was said about it; but even so there was evolution 
and change. 

The change, however, was not an extreme departure; it was not a 
fundamental innovation. It was an unfolding of the Sacramental 
phase of the Church’s heritage, for the growth of liturgy emphasized 
and made manifest the meaning of the Eucharist, Baptism, and the 
other offices of the Church. The Sacraments extended their influence 
because of liturgical developments, and the reality of the Incarnation 
was thus made real in the fellowship of believers, and the presence of 
our Lord was revealed in the Sacramental worship of the Church. 

The Creeds, the historic Episcopate, and the liturgical worship were 
all ancient and legitimate developments of the original impulse of the 
Incarnation. Each was a widening circle, an expansion of the life of 
our Lord Himself; but each of these circles was true in figure, and was 
unbroken by foreign and alien impulses. 

The Anglican preference for early tradition arises from the sense of 
the finality of our Lord Himself. It is the adequacy of the Incarna- 
tion as the deepest conviction of Anglican thought that makes it hesitant 
to accept new modes of life and doctrine without adequate testing. 
Anglicanism desires such verification as makes it perfectly obvious that 
any new proposals are not radical innovations but are the guidings of 
the Holy Ghost and are a revelation of the continued life of our Lord in 


the Church. 
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III. TRADITION AND THE Via Media 


The Anglican Church wishes no static adherance to the merely in- 
cidental features of ancient faith, ecclesiastical life, and doctrine. It 
believes fundamentally in development. It realizes that a growing 
thing only crystallizes when senility is approaching; and senility, jt 
realizes, is only the prelude to death. It believes in growth, in a real 
sense it welcomes growth. But it fears a growth that is alien and 
developments that pass into a realm of revolutionary innovation. 

The celebrated middle course of the Anglican Church, the via media, 
is a practical expression of this conviction. The Anglican conception 
of the evolution of the Church is the Aristotelian theory of the growth 
of an organism. Aristotle thought that an organism grew normally 
when it developed according to the type implicit within its seed or 
embryo. | 

According to Aristotle, there is always the possibility of deforma- 
tions in the growth of an organism through accident, malnutrition, or 
disease. These deformations are always in the direction either of 
failure to achieve a certain organic development or activity, or else the 
over-development or excess of activity of an organism. In a diseased 
heart the muscles operate too rapidly or too slowly, the heart is too large 
or the heart is too small. In a diseased brain there is an over-develop- 
ment of tissue, or an under-development of tissue, too high a sensitivity, 
or too little sensitivity. Abnormality, whether functional or structural, 
is either “too much” or “too little.” 

The Anglican takes an Aristotelian attitude towards all development 
within the organism of the Church. With the Incarnation as a measur- 
ing rod he asks the Church to take a middle position between all ex- 
treme developments. When a new suggestion is made, a certain group 
within the Church begins to disclose its meaning in use and practice. 
The results of these new practices are watched with interest and also 
with critical attention by the whole Church. It is-only as a new 
function of living actually develops and takes an explicit form that it is 
possible for the Church to determine whether this function conforms 
to the type that is used as the norm for all development. The Anglican 
desires normal development because he wishes it to conform to the life 
generated by the Incarnation, a life not having spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing. 
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From the Anglican point of view both Roman Catholicism and 
Nonconformist Protestantism incline to excessive developments. 
Romanism is like Protestantism in its love for novelty and in the rapid- 
ity with which it conforms itself to new movements. The genius of 
Romanism lies partly in its ability to add new developments with great 
rapidity to its older organization. Both Romanism and Protestantism 
readily accommodate themselves to a changing secular order. An- 
glicanism stands opposed to both in its opposition to radical innovation 
and change. The very hesitancy with which the Anglican Church ac- 
cepts deep-seated change springs from its desire to prove all things and 
to hold fast that which is good. 

According to the Anglican conception both Romanism and Prot- 
estantism are also defective as well as excessive. Roman Catholic 
defectiveness springs from its tendency to overstress recent innovation, 
and the defect flows from that very excess, for the energy used in de- 
veloping new growths takes away life and vitality from the central stem 
of the organism. There is a dwarfing of the central organs because of 
the over-vitality and over-growth of the recently acquired organs. Prot- 
estantism also tends to starve the ancient stem, for it so reduces tradi- 
tion that new growths frequently take the place of the older develop- 
ments. Thus Romanism and Protestantism are more sympathetic to 
revolution than is Anglicanism. This is the famous Anglican con- 
servatism which is so much criticized and so much misunderstood. 

Anglicanism, therefore, does not follow a via media between Pro- 
testantism and Romanism, for its position is that of normality against 
all forms of extremeness, whether Roman Catholic or Protestant. It 
is as far removed from the defects of Romanism as it is from the ex- 
cesses of Protestantism, and from the defects of Protestantism as from 
the excesses of Romanism. It is neither Protestant nor Romanist, 
Fundamentalist nor Modernist. It is a Catholic Church, testing every — 
new thing by its contribution to the eternally regenerative life of the 
Body of Christ. 


Topics For Discussion 


1. The Catholic Heritage. Does the Anglican stress on the Incarnation tend to 
subordinate the doctrine of the guidance of the Holy Ghost? In what sense is the 
Incarnation a final revelation? What is the difference in the conception of catholicity 
as held by Roman Catholics and by Anglicans? Is the Anglican theory of itself as a 
Branch of the Church really consistent with the conception of catholicity? 
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2. Antiquity and Modernity. Why does the Anglican emphasize antiquity more 
than either the Roman Catholic or the Protestant? How does a Church that places s0 
much stress on the Ancient Church adjust itself to modern science? Does the Anglican 
love of antiquity prevent the Church from developing new social movements needed by 
the modern world? Should the Church be the spearhead of social reform movements? 
Why did the Episcopal Church of the former Confederate States reunite so readily with 
the Church in the Northern States after the War? What does this reunion reveal 
about Anglicanism? 

3. The Unique Features of Anglicanism. Does the Preface to the Prayer Book 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church reveal the spirit of the Church itself? Does the 
phrase, “the happy mean between too much stiffness in refusing, and too much easiness 
in admitting variations in things once advisedly established,” hold true for the Ameri- 
can Church? Is there a danger in such conservatism? What are the particular 
advantages of Anglicanism in its relations with the state? How does it differ in this 
‘respect from Roman Catholicism? From Protestantism? What holds Anglicans to- 
gether when there are such wide differences of churchmanship amongst them? Does 
the via media, or stress on normality, prevent Anglicans from having deep religious 
convictions ? 
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THE CATHOLIC NOTION OF WORD AND SACRAMENTS 


By W. NorMan Pitrencer 
General Theological Seminary 


Discussion of a topic such as this may be along either one of two 
possible lines. It would be an interesting matter for historical in- 
vestigation: what, in fact, has been the notion entertained by various 
prominent representatives of the Catholic tradition concerning the 
Word*of God in relation to the sacraments of the Church? On the 
other hand, it might be a valuable enterprise to endeavour to work out, 
suggestively, the idea of Word and sacraments which a Catholic of the 
present century feels both to be satisfactory to our contemporary knowl- 
edge and in accord with the general movement of Catholic thought so as 
to warrant its inclusion within that tradition. The writer must confess 
that because his own professional interest in historical theology is by 
way of providing us with that. fundamental material which may be 
worked into a theological scheme whose orthodoxy is guaranteed but 
whose relevance is directly to our own time, he has felt that the meti- 
culous examination of, shall we say, St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, and such modern Catholic systematists as Pohle-Preuss in their 
“Dogmatic,” would not be so interesting as the attempt to think through 
the problem afresh, in the light of the tradition. In this way, perhaps, 
tentative suggestions may be made which open the ground for discus- 
sion; and we may, indeed, get farther than if we sought a purely his- 
torical survey. 

It is interesting, in the first place, however, to note that for the 
Catholic mind, the juxtaposition of “Word and sacraments” is not so 
regular as for the classical Protestant, and this despite references in the 
Fathers, the Book of Common Prayer, remarks by typical Anglican 
divines of the Caroline period (for example), and occasional Roman 
statements which tend to put the two into a close relationship. “Word,” 
in the sense in which it has come to be employed in regular Protestant 
theology, has its roots in Catholic theology, but one must admit that its 
peculiar Lutheran-Calvinist meaning is rather difficult for the Catholic 
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mind. On the other hand, sacraments occupy such a central place in 
the whole Catholic scheme, both theologically and practically, that they 
tend to be treated as a whole topic, by themselves, and in relation to 
certain general sacramental principles, rather than specifically in refer. 
ence to “the Word” as such. 


I 


This situation would make it desirable, then, to begin our discussion 
with remarks concerning the meaning of the term “Word,” as it is 
usually employed in the Catholic tradition. Here it may be said, I 
think, without fear of successful contradiction, that the term normally 
has reference primarily to the Second Person of the Trinity, and more 
particularly to Jesus Christ understood in his proper person as Word 
Incarnate. Grounded in the Logos conception, and classically stated 
in Irenaeus, the idea of the Word as “the measure of the unmeasured 
Father” is normative for Catholic thought. The Father, according to 
Trinitarian theology, creates and reveals and redeems by, in, and 
through his Word, which is consubstantial and co-eternal with -him. 
That Word, the eternal Son, has been present and operative spermat- 
ically in the world before Christ Jesus; he is the ground of all created 

_ being, Deity in his outward-moving aspect (of course without Sabellian 
connotations) while yet “immanent” in the Godhead, “proceeding forth 
yet leaving not the Father’s side. . . .” Once, in history, he took to 
himself the full reality of human nature, having created for himself that 
human nature by the operation of the Holy Ghost, and this humanity, 
adopted into the Godhead, had the Word as the centre of its personal 
operation, so that the historic Jesus is also the eternal Word made 
flesh and dwelling among men. Death, with its consequences, did not 
destroy this union, which once achieved is an enduring reality, so that 
human nature in its integrity is personally united with God the Word, 
and hence is one with the Godhead, without change, confusion, division 
or separation. 

Now it is as (a) the record of that emergence of the Word of God 
upon the stage of human history, and because of the preliminary revela- 
tory work of God (always conceived as through the Word, since it is in 
this way that God operates) amongst the Hebrew people in calling them 
out, preparing them and finally educing from them that response which 
made the Incarnation, humanly speaking, possible; as well as (b) be- 
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cause of the results of that central emergence in human experience as 
recounted in the history of the early Church and reflected in its litera- 
ture, that the Bible may be termed, in a secondary sense, the “Word of 
God.” There is more to be said on this subject presently; but at the 
moment I wish merely to stress this derivative and secondary character 
of the Bible as Word. It is the story of the act of God in Christ, 
crowning many preparatory and leading to many succeeding acts of 
God, told to us in terms of the answering faith, love and worship, and 
the life of obedient service, of those to whom God declared himself 
and upon whom he acted, through historic event, the impact of per- 
sonal life, or the natural order. Since the whole is known only through 
response, it is mediated revelation or act of God, and cannot, therefore, 
be affirmed in the primary sense as Word of God to man: in that high- 
est sense, the only Word is God himself in action upon men, supremely 
in the person of God made man. 

There is more to be said, as I indicated. This, I think, is the truth 
that because the record carries the account of the manner in which God 
in times past spake to the fathers, spake also in his Word made flesh, 
and continued to speak through the Church as possessed by that Word 
and inspired by the answering Spirit, the record also has the unique 
quality of inspiring amongst those who read it devoutly a similar re- 
sponse to that made in such various ways in the periods which it covers 
in its pages. In other words, the Bible is the record of God’s act in 
terms of response, and an invitation to the reader to make response in 
like manner. 

But so understood, the Bible has no significance apart from the 
faith of the Church which gives it tous. The Bible as in that secondary 
sense “Word of God,” both as record and as speaking to men through 
the record to awaken response, is vart of the Church’s tradition. It is 
not to be set alongside the tradition, as in Roman theology; nor is it to 
be the sole court of appeal, as in Protestant theology. Rather, it is to 
be taken as central, crucial and determinative within the tradition, but 
not isolated or separated from the richness of the Church’s life as ex- 
pressed in liturgy, prayers, theological writing, and many other ways. 
Hence it is directly related to the sacramental system of the Church, 
which is the chief aspect of the Church’s life as a continuing vitalizing 
energy. I should say that for the Catholic understanding, the Bible in 
itself cannot furnish a theology adequate to the Christian faith; it can 
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and does furnish material from which a theology may be 

but theology is not to be confined to Biblical terms (Arius was con. 
demned for this sort of heresy, in fact), nor entirely defined by the 
Biblical record, although as the classical expression of the earliest in- 
terpretation of the significance of Jesus Christ it will have its central, 
decisive and nuclear place in any Catholic theology. Nor can the Bible 
as “Word of God” to me, even when supposedly interpreted by the 
Holy Spirit bearing witness in the soul, be a sound guide; it is only in 
the light of the total experience of the Catholic Church, and through its 
varying interpretations, that the Biblical material can be understood 
satisfactorily, put in its right place, and given to the faithful for their 
use. Without that safeguard, the Bible is often positively dangerous, 
and may lead to perverse and even unchristian notions of God, man and 
their relationship. 


II 


For a whole section of Christendom, the sacraments (and more par- 
ticularly the Eucharist) tend to be regarded merely as the enactment in 
deed of that which the Bible proclaims in word and as the Word— 
namely, the salvation offered to men in Christ, the gospel “preached” 
in the Word and “acted” in sacrament. For Catholic thought, this is 
part of the truth of sacrament, but by no means the whole truth nor 
even the most important truth. As means of grace, sacraments are 
for the Catholic tradition not so much the statement in act of the 
gospel, but the conveying in act of the power, the life, the energy of 
God to those who are members of the community of the faithful. It is 
indeed the fact that within and by the eucharistic sacrament, as Aquinas 
says, the whole mystery of our salvation is comprehended, but this is 
believed to be done by the Catholic in a more than declaratory manner. 
One feels that much of the disagreement here rests back upon a differing 
understanding of the meaning of grace and its conveyance. But at any 
rate the fact is clear that sacrament has a wider meaning for the 
Catholic than for the regular Protestant—roughly, I should say that 
for the Catholic, sacrament involves much more of the unconscious, 
sub-personal side than it tends to do for the Protestant, whose thought 
is rather on the level of conscious, conversational, life. For the Pro- 
testant, God speaks, man hears .. . it seems more a verbal personal 
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transaction than a total response of personality to personality, body- 
mind-spirit in their complex unity. 

At any rate, for the Catholic the sacraments are means of grace, 
which are effective in that they do that which they signify. This is 
true of Baptism, which not only states that men are adopted into Christ, 
but actually effects that adoption by regenerating the baptised person. 
Likewise in the Eucharist, the signs are more than merely statements, 
even more than effective statements indeed in this sacrament, since they 
contain that which they convey. No matter what theory may be em- 
ployed to explain this conviction, it is of the essence of the Catholic 
position that in the bread and wine there is a real presence of the body 
and blood of Christ, although not a carnal presence thereof. This dis- 
tinguishes the Eucharist from all other sacraments, in that it alone has 
the res sacramenti whereas the others convey a grace from God, the 
help of God, the forgiveness of God, incorporation into Christ, etc. 

In the Eucharist, also, there is a sacrifice which is a continuation of 
the sacrifice of Christ once for all effected on Calvary. Pére de la 
Taille has suggested, in helping our thought at this point, that the sacri- 
fice of our Lord had two elements, the one immolation or death of the 
victim (effected on Calvary itself), the other the integrally related obla- 
tion of the victim (the self-offering of Christ at the Last Supper) ; 
when the latter is repeated, the former is re-presented, although the 
former can of itself and alone never be repeated, since it is of the once- 
for-all historic order. Whether we accept this theory or not, it is in 
some such sense that the Eucharist is the re-presentation of the death of 
Christ, as the culminating act of his life and as the indispensable pre- 
cursor to the rising of the Incarnate Lord in his crucified and glorified 
humanity. Thus the Eucharist, in its double aspect of sacrifice and 
presence, is the heart of the Christian gospel, since it is in fact the 
Christian gospel not merely declared in act but effectually continued 
in act and made available in act as present reality for the faithful. In 
the Eucharist, Calvary is present; in the Eucharist, Jesus Christ, God- 
Man, is accessible for worship in a true presence with his people. 

This sacrament is effective within the ambit of the Church’s life; 
outside that circle, it is without effective meaning. The Church is the 
Body of Christ, the sacred humanity of Jesus the God-Man in his world 
today; and central to its life is the sacrament which acts, as it were, as 
the blood-stream vitalizing and refreshing all the members. Hence the 
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true minister of the sacrament is the Church; and the individual priest, 
no matter who he may be, is only representative agent of the Church’s 
eternal priesthood as the humanity of him who is the eternal priest, 
This is the conviction which is behind the insistence upon the opus 
. Operatum: not the individual minister, but Christ in his Church-Body, 
validates the sacramental offering. But to that opus operatum witness 
must be borne by the Church itself; hence the necessity for someone 
beside the individual priest at the offering of the Holy Sacrifice, so 
that there can be at least a microcosmic fellowship involved in the sacra- 
mental action. 

The place which the Biblical narrative holds in the Church’s grow- 
ing faith and life frees the Catholic from utter dependence upon the 
particular picture of the sacraments which may, or may not, be found 
in the New Testament. Even the so-called “sacraments of the gospel” 
need not be instituted in detail by Christ, provided they spring from acts 
in his life and work which are expressive of his true intention and pur- 
pose. History is indispensable, but it is not confining in the sense that 
the Holy Spirit cannot guide the Body of Christ into such dispensing 
of the grace of Christ as circumstances may render desirable, provided 
always that integrity of type and organic continuity be maintained. As 
the faith has grown by deepening understanding of the significance of 
Jesus, so the worship of the Church, centering in the Eucharist, has 
grown by deepening understanding of the Last Supper and Calvary; 
and so, in similar fashion, other rites have developed (usually out of 
earlier Jewish customs) which are instinct with Christ’s purpose and 
employed to convey his grace to his faithful people. 

To conclude this brief and rather controversial paper, we may say 
that the Word of God, for the Catholic, is primarily the eternal Son, 
incarnate as Jesus Christ, reported in Holy Writ, which is Word only 
in the secondary sense of record or message about Christ and of mes- 
sage to the soul which so reading the record is inspired to make response 
to Christ and to God in his Word-action towards men such as is found 
in the sacred writings themselves. The Bible is central, crucial and 
‘determinative in the whole Church tradition, but not utterly determina- 
tive of that tradition. The tradition includes; as in a sense even more 
central, the sacraments of the Church, and supremely the Eucharist, in 
which he who is historically portrayed in the New Testament and is 
known in living experience as Lord of the Church’s life, is effectively 
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made present and in his presence offered as spotless victim to the Father, 
to the end that in identification with his sacrifice the faithful may be 
united to God by his Word incarnate and crucified, risen and glorified. 

I realize quite well that some of what I have said goes beyond much 
that regular Catholic theologians have said; but my intention has been 
to suggest avenues of thought which seem to me consonant with the 
Catholic tradition, rather than to describe, historically, the views of 
important figures in that tradition. In conclusion, let me put the situa- 
tion this way: for the Catholic it is the sacraments, and essentially the 
Mass, that matter above all; and the “Word,” in the sense of the Bible, 
is of fundamental importance because (in Dr. Frank Gavin’s phrase) 
it tells us how “we got that way,” and identifies for us him whom in 
sacrament we know and worship (as living Lord of the Church which 
is his Body) as also and at the same time the historic Jesus of Nazareth, 
born for us, crucified for us under Pontius Pilate—no figure of our 
pious imaginaion, but a real Man, who was also and to all eternity is 
also not Man only, but God the Word, who for us men and for our 
salvation came down from heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy 
Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was made Man, who now liveth and 
reigneth, God-Man, in the unity of the Father and the Holy Spirit, 
world without end. 
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THE DISTINCTIVE DRESS OF THE CLERGY 


By J. K. Suryocx 


Grace Church and the Incarnation 
Philadelphia 


For the first five centuries of our era the secular Christian clergy 
do not seem to have worn any distinctive street dress which marked 
them from the laity. Not only is there no mention of a peculiar cleri- 
cal habit, but there are references which indicate the reverse, such as 
that to the civil dalmatic associated with the martyrdom of St. Cyprian. 
Before Constantine it would have been dangerous for Christians, and 
particularly for the clergy, to have made themselves conspicuous. 

Even after Christianity became the religion of the state, there does 
not seem to have been any change in this custom, clergy and laity con- 
tinuing to dress alike. Indeed, the first reference to a change shows 
the ecclesiastical authorities to have been opposed to it. In 428, more 
than a century after the conversion of Constantine, the Pope, Celestine, 
wrote to certain bishops of Gaul, rebuking them for wearing attire 
which made them noticeable. 

“We (bishops and clergy) should be distinguished by our learning, 
not by our clothes; by our conduct, not by our dress; by cleanness of 
mind, not by the care we spend upon our person.” ” 

In the East, it seems to have been the custom for ascetics and phi- 
losophers, whether Christian or not, to wear a special dress. But the 
Christian clergy did not advertize themselves as ascetics, and were satis- 
fied to dress like the laity. The early canons of the Church contain 
many regulations for the behavior of the clergy, and they are forbidden 
“dissolute and effeminate excess in dress.” Priests, for example, are 
forbidden to carry off wax or oil from the Church; or to strike back- 

1The author is indebted to a number of friends for assistance in preparing this 
paper. As some of them do not desire their names to be mentioned, it seems better to 
make a general acknowledgment. Where no other authority is mentioned in the notes, 
the historical facts have been taken from the Catholic Encylopedia, Art. “Costume, 


Clerical.” The paper is not concerned with vestments, but with ordinary dress. 
2 The letter may be found in Mansi, Concilia, Vol. IV, p. 465. 
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sliders or unbelievers; or to abstain from flesh or wine, except for 
discipline ; or if invited to a lovefeast, they are forbidden to take away 
their portion. But nowhere are they told to dress differently from 
anyone else. The one reference to such things is of the opposite nature, 
and is to be found in the twelfth canon of the Council of Gangra, held 
sometime between 325 and 341. 

“If any one, under pretext of asceticism, shall wear a (rough) cloak 
and, as if this gave him righteousness, shall despise those who with piety 
wear the Berus and use other common and customary dress, let him be 
Anathema.” * The good bishops at the council “found that many 
things had been unlawfully done,” and among them was “wearing 
strange apparel, to the destruction of the common custom of dress.” 
They were also concerned over women who disregarded decent custom, 
“and instead of womanly apparel, wearing men’s clothes, thinking to be 
justified because of these ; while many of them, under a pretext of piety, 
cut off the growth of hair, which is natural to woman.” * 

St. Patrick and other early Celtic bishops habitually dressed in the 
chasuble (casula), which was simply an outer garment worn by the 
poorer classes. 

The dress of the clergy did not begin to differ generally from that 
of the laity until the sixth and seventh centuries, at least in the 
neighborhood of Rome. And when this change came, its purpose was 
not to enable the clergy to be recognized as such, but because the pious 
laity felt about the exposure of the nether limbs very much as the ladies 
of the Victorian era. The northern barbarian tribes who had over- 
run the Roman Empire in the West, being without refinement and cul- 
ture, had dressed in abbreviated breeches. But while these garments 
were so much more convenient than the old Roman costume that they 
were gradually adopted by the laity, there was considerable feeling 
against their use by the clergy. Though this attitude may have been 
partly due to conservatism and dislike of any change, the chief reason 
appears to have been a pious horror at the thought of the clergy being 

8 The Council of Gangra was a provincial council, and one of five whose decrees 
received the sanction of the General Council of Chalcedon. Its twenty canons were 
directed chiefly against a spurious asceticism propagated by a certain Eustathius, 
marked by outward ostentation. The quotation is Canon XII, and may be found in J. 
Fulton, Index Canonum, New York, 1883, p. 227. The canons may also be found in 


Hefele-Leclercq, Hist. des Con., Vol. I, p. 1037. 
* From the Synodical Epistle of the Council of Gangra. Fulton, op. cit., p. 219. 
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seen with undraped legs. Accordingly the ecclesiastic costume cop. 
tinued to include the tunic and the toga, while the laity made them. 
selves comfortable in the shorter dress of the barbarians. In the East, 
the distinction between clerical and lay dress was slower in its develop- 
ment, because there was less barbarian influence. 

Some of the clergy in the West seem to have succumbed to radical 
—or shall we say, liberal—thought, as is shown by a number of 
documents. 

In 572, the Council of Braga, in Portugal, required the clergy to 
wear a tunic, reaching to the feet. Uncovered legs were stated to be 
unseemly for the clergy, at least during their service at the altar. At 
a German council held in 742, the clergy were told to wear habitually 
the chasuble, which even then had not become an exclusively liturgical 
garment. A letter of Pope John VIII, written about 875, ad- 
monished the Archbishops of York and Canterbury to see that their 
clergy wore due ecclesiastical attire, and referred to the example of 
English clergy residing at Rome, who had voluntarily given up their 
short cloaks. Whether this laxity on the part of the Anglo-Saxon 
Church in the ninth century was due to barbarian stubbornness, or to 
a desire for increased mobility in the presence of the Northmen, is not 
stated. 

However, once the clergy had begun the practice of wearing a dis- 
tinctive dress, the idea seems to have appealed to the laity, and through 
them to the authorities of the Church. 

In 691, the Trullan Council decreed that all clergy should wear 
professional robes, or be excummunicated for a week. During the 
eighth century, numerous canons were issued forbidding to the clergy 
rich dresses, bright colors and extravagant ornaments. At Metz, in 
888, the complementary tendency appeared, by which the laymen were 
forbidden to wear peculiar garments of the clergy, which had once been 
the property of all. The laity were denied the right to appear in copes 
(cappas). At another synod, presbyters were told to wear stoles al- 
ways, as an indication of their priesthood, and this custom survived as 
late as the twelfth century, when it was followed by St. Hugh of Lin- 
coln. 

Throughout the later Middle Ages, the dress of the clergy was 
regulated by canon law, with many supplementary enactments by local 
synods. The regular clergy had always worn a distinctive dress deter- 
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mined by their order, and this probably originated with the general 
feeling in the Roman Empire that ascetics should be outwardly 
marked. The various changes, then, were concerned with the secular 
clergy, who were not subject to the strict requirements of the orders. 

At an English synod held by Cardinal Langton in 1222, the clergy 
were required to dress in “ecclesiastical habit.” In 1237, a national 
council declared that the laity were scandalized by the dress of the 
clergy. They were not wearing ecclesiastical garments, and their cos- 
tumes were more suited to knights. The council recommended clothes 
of a more fitting length, and throughout the later Middle Ages, 
the well-dressed clergy about town appeared in cassocks buttoning down 
the front. Even so, there were many decrees issued to prevent the 
clergy from adopting the extravagant details of fashionable dress, 
such as peaked shoes, parti-colored dress, headgears of flowers, and 
unusally tight hose. 

With the tide of humanism which swept over the Church with 
Nicolas V in 1447 there was a relapse into secularism in many directions. 

But the Counter Reformation resulted in renewed strictness in 
clerical dress, as in other matters. Under Sixtus V, in 1589, severe 
penalties were fixed for clergy who did not wear clerics and tonsure, 
while in 1725, under Benedict XIII, the wearing of lay costume by 
clerics was declared a serious offense, which cost those who committed 
it all their benefices. However, the decrees do not seem to have been 
rigidly enforced, and the fact that they were necessary indicates that all 
were not of one mind on the subject. 

During the reign of Elizabeth, Roman priests in England endured 
persecution, and for a longer period, were under legal disabilities, so it is 
not likely that they desired to advertize themselves. Yet the custom 
of wearing lay dress seems to have lasted for some time after the dis- 
abilities were removed, for it was not until the Fourth Synod of West- 
minister, in 1873, that the Roman Catholic clergy—that is, the secular 
clergy—were obliged to wear ecclesiastical dress. The Roman collar 
and a suit of black or dark material were required, and in church and 
Presbytery, a cassock. 

“It is considered a grave sin to dispense with the clerical dress for 
six days, but the obligation of wearing it in the case of minor clerics, 
prescinding from local prescription, does not appear to be a grave one. 
. . . The tonsure is prescribed unless it is contrary to the received cus- 
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tom in a country. . . . The common !aw lays down no regulation about 
beards, so that diocesan custom is to be maintained. . . . Clerics may 
not wear a ring unless the right to do so is given by law or an Apostolic 
(papal) indult.”° A reply of the Sacred Congregation of the Council, 
in June, 1920, upheld the right of the local Ordinary to insist on custom 
in this matter being maintained. 

While the Roman Catholic clergy in the Uniteed States did not 
labor under legal handicaps, there was considerable feeling against them 
in the first part of the nineteenth century, even reaching riots in certain 
places. Whether for this reason or not, the clergy did not adopt the 
clerical dress until the latter part of the century. A portrait of Arch- 
bishop Wood, who died in 1875, at the Seminary of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, shows him in a lay-down collar and stock, and the Seminary 
contains the pictures of professors wearing similar collars under their 
cassocks. It was not until the Third Council of Baltimore, in 1884, 
that the Roman collar was made obligatory, as well as a garment ex- 
tending to the knee, which in practice meant a frock-coat. 

The Council of Trent had decided that “Although the habit does 
not make the monk,” * clerics must always wear garments fitting to 
their state, “that by the external decency of their dress they may indi- 
cate the internal probity of their mores.” * . 

The Roman Catholic Church in England and America was slow to 
follow this Tridentine decree, probably because of peculiar conditions in 
those countries, but the present canon law reads as follows: 

“All clerics are bound to wear a becoming clerical garb according to 
legitimate local customs and the regulations of the local bishop. They 
shall also have the clerical tonsure unless the custom of the country is 
against it, and they must avoid vanity in the dressing of the hair.” * 

This would seem to settle the matter for Roman Catholics, yet even 
after this there was discussion. In 1897, the American Ecclesiastical 
Review * posed the following question : 


5 Henry Davis, S.J., Moral and Pastoral Theology, London, Sheed and Ward, 
1936, Vol. IV, p. 294. 

6A reference to Thomas 4 Kempis, The Imitation of Christ, chap. xvii, “Of the 
Religious Life.” 

7 Council of Trent, II, 14, chap. 6, “De Reformatione”; cited in A. Tanquerey, 
Synopsis Theologiae Moralis, Vol. III, 1922 ed., Rome, Desclée, p. 420. 

8 Codex Iuris Canonici, Rome, Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1917, Canon 136. 

® American Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. XVII, new series VII, 1897, p. 319. 
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“Since the use of ‘the wheel’ has become a matter of recognized 
utility, the question arises : how far may a priest conform to the fashion 
in dress suited to the convenience of bicycle-riders? The ‘sweater’ and 
the Roman collar are hardly compatible forms of dress; yet in some 
dioceses, at least in the Eastern States, it is statute law to wear the 
Roman collar and a coat reaching to the knees. In view of this fact 
some priests maintain that if the bishop permits the use of bicyles he 
implicitly sanctions the use of a suitable dress, and such sanction takes 
away the obligation of the diocesan law to wear the Roman collar and 
long coat. Can such a position be defended?” 

The answer to this tactful query was an emphatic “NO.” 

A feature of the street dress of a modern clergyman is the “Roman . 
collar.” In Rome, this was not what we call the collar, but the vest, for 
which the French term rabat is now used. The Roman collaro con- 
sisted of a loose breast-piece topped by a rigid circle of the same ma- 
terial. In order to keep the collar clean, a changeable band of white 
linen (collarino) was fastened to it by clips, and from this the clerical 
collar fastened at the back appears to have developed.*® How old this 
form is, the writer does not know, but a picture formerly attributed to 
Raphael, and now designed “Ritratto di un Ignoto,” by Rodolfo del 
Ghirlandaio, shows a young man, obviously not a cleric, wearing what 
we would call a clerical vest, with an unstarched white linen band 
protecting the rigid circle at the throat. 

For some time after the Reformation became firmly established in 
England, the ecclesiastical situation was confused. In some parishes, 
under Elizabeth, the old customs of the Middle Ages were continued, 
while in others, the influence of Geneva was evident. When an at- 
tempt was made to make practice uniform, these differences were ac- 
centuated. 

The Constitutions and Canons of the Church of England contain an 
interesting enactment : 

“The true, ancient and flourishing Churches of Christ, being ever 
desirous that their prelacy and clergy might be had as well in outward 
reverence, as otherwise regarded for the worthiness of their ministry, 
did think it fit, by a prescript form of decent and comely apparel, to 
have them known to the people, and thereby to receive the honor and 


10J. A. Nainfa, S.S., Costume of Prelates of the Catholic Church, Baltimore, 
Murphy, 1926, Chap. 3, “Roman Collar,” pp. 54-56. 
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estimation due to the special messengers and ministers of Almi 
God; we therefore, following their grave judgment, and the ancient 
custom of the Church of England, and hoping that in time new fangle- 
ness of apparel in some factious persons will die of itself, do constitute 
and appoint, that the archbishops and bishops shall not intermit to use 
the accustomed apparel of their degrees.” 

Things must have reached a pretty pass when such a canon was 
necessary for the archbishops, not to mention mere bishops. The 
canon goes on to require academic dress for graduates of universities, 
including tippets of silk or sarcenet, and on journeys, “priests’ cloaks.” 

“And no ecclesiastical person shall wear any coif or wrought night- 
cap, but only plain night-caps of black silk, satin, or velvet. In all 
which particulars . . . our meaning is not to attribute any holiness or 
special worthiness to the said garments, but for decency, gravity, and 
order. . . . In private houses, and in their studies, the said persons 
ecclesiastical may use any comely apparel, provided that it be not cut 
or pinked; and that in public they go not in their doublet and hose, 
without coats and cassocks; and that they wear not any light-colored 
stockings.” ** 

Macaulay gives the reverse side of this tapestry. ‘A Levite,” such 
was the common phrase, “might be had for his board and ten pounds a 
year; might not only perform his own professional functions, be the 
most patient of butts and listeners, be always ready in fine weather for 
bowls and in foul for shovel-board, but might also save the expense of 
a gardener or a groom. Sometimes the reverend man nailed up the 
apricots ; sometimes he curried the coach-horses. He was permitted to 
dine with the family, but was expected to content himself with the 
plainest fare. He might fill himself with the corned beef and carrots, 
but when the tarts and cheesecakes appeared he quitted the board and 
stood aloof till he was summoned to return thanks for the repast, from 
a great part of which ne had been excluded. The attorney and the 
apothecary looked down with disdain upon the clergyman, and one of 
the lessons most earnestly inculcated on every girl of honorable family 
was to give no encouragement to a lover in Orders.” * 

11 Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical, Canon’ 74, which may be found in 
S. Brice, The Law Relating to Public Worship, London, Stevens & Haynes, 1875, p. 
571. The canon is entitled “Decency in Apparel enjoined to Ministers.” 


12 Cited in S. D. McConnell, History of the American Episcopal Church, New 
York, Whittaker, 1890, p. 88, where the exact reference to Macaulay is not given. The 
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Conditions were even worse in the American colonies, where the 
custom of wearing cassocks in public does not seem to have spread. 
Parson Sampson not only taught George and Harry Esmond their 
letters, but acted as overseer of their mother’s slaves. A Maryland 
clergyman proposed marriage to a planter’s daughter, and argued that 
his being in Orders should not be an insuperable obstacle. There are 
stories of drunken clergymen, and Governor Nicholson employed one 
to carry notes to his mistress.** 

Let us admit that Macaulay was prejudiced, often unfair, and 
highly-colored his accounts. Let us recognize that all clergymen of 
the Anglican Church in the Colonies were not adventurers or broken 
men. 
Yet the picture of the actual condition of many of the Anglican 
clergy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is the best possible 
answer to the attempt of the English canons to increase the respect for 
the clergy by the artificial means of having them wear, not a religious, 
but an academic costume. Where a large majority of the clergy are 
known for their saintly lives, doubtless a distinctive attire will insure 
reverence, even to unknown men wearing it. But it is clear that the 
canon was a failure at the time it was made, for it assumed a reverence 
that did not exist. Clerical dress is of no value, unless the clergy are 
already respected, and this, in turn, depends upon their leading lives 
that compel respect. If they are already respected, it is not necessary 
for them to wear a peculiar garb in order to secure respect, and, as in 
the case of physicians, an unknown man’s word would secure that re- 
spect quite as easily as his appearance in uniform. 

The respect felt for the clergy in America was not due to the 
Church of England, but to the Puritan non-conformists. “While the 
priest in Virginia was content to be a lackey, the Puritan minister in 
Massachusets was a petty potentate.”** In England, the higher ranks 
of the clergy did secure some reverence, even thought the majority of 
ministers were looked down upon. But this was not true in the 
Colonies, where the Church office was looked upon as a profession. In 
passage may be found in The History of England, Vol. I, pp. 377-8. McConnell also 
states, without giving any authority, that Elizabeth issued a command that no clergy- 
man should presume to espouse a servant-girl without the consent of her master or 
mistress. 

18 McConnell, op. cit., p. 89. There are many such stories told in American his- 
tories, but it is often hard to trace their source. 

14 McConnell, op. cit., p. 91. 
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New England, however, the ministry was a sacred calling, and the 
ministers were leaders of society. 

In spite of the wholesome influence of the Puritans in this matter, 
the other point of view has not entirely disappeared in our Church, 
There are still vestrymen who look upon their clergy as employees, and 
/ on occasion, treat them as such. Nor does a clerical garb make much 
difference. 

The beginnings of the custom of wearing the “Roman” collar, and 
what is incorrectly called the rabat, by the Anglican clergy are obscure. 
This is partly because there is no legislation on the subject, and partly 
because there has not been such controversy as arose over ritual and 
vestments. The cassock had long been proper for street dress, but 
John Donne was painted wearing the ruff of the period of Elizabeth and 
James I, while a century later, Dean Swift was shown in Geneva bands. 

The bands appear to have been correct usage until the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Bishop White, and other early American bishops, 
are pictured in lay-down collars and ties, while bishops of the period 
preceding the Civil War appeared in starched collars with bent-out 
points under the chin. The writer’s parish was founded in 1826, and 
the rectors before the Civil War did not wear the Roman collar. After 
the War, their pictures show the modern clerical dress. How did this 
change occur ? 

_ The writer can do no more than advance a reasonable hypothesis. 
The Tractarian Movement which began in 1833 was not at first con- 
cerned with dress, but a change was apparent even before Newman 
entered the Roman Catholic Church in 1845. After 1850, the em- 
phasis of the movement was definitely centered on ritual and similar 
matters. The multitude of books on the struggles of the time are not 
concerned with such minor matters as street dress, however, and after 
searching several shelves of books, the writer has found only two in- 
definite references, one “low” and the other “high.” 

Perry’s History of the English Church remarks : “If to this is added 
some affectation in the outward habits, dress, and tone of the clergy who 
favored these views, it may easily be understood how the liveliest alarm 
might be excited. . . . They practiced other: eccentricities savouring 
of Rome.” ** 


15 G. G. Perry, A History of the English Church, Third Period, London, Murray, 
1890, pp. 315-16. 
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Stewart’s Century of Anglo-Catholicism says: “One conjecture, in- 
tended to be humorous, is that we have to thank the Oxford Movement 
for that greater decency of clerical attire which ministers of every de- 
nomination now wear on the street.” *® 

There is also a tradition, for which the writer can give no authority, 
that the English clerical collar was invented by a certain tailor in Lon- 
don. Assuming that this story has some foundation, it is unlikely that 
the tailor in question, or some advisor, invented more than the differ- 
ences between the collar now used by Anglican clergy generally, and the 
much older collaro long known in Rome. There appear to be no 
records of the invention of the celluloid collar, nor competitions for the 
responsibility of its development. 

When the emphasis of the Oxford Movement shifted from doctrine 
to ritual, the model for all changes was the practice of the Roman 
Catholic Church. That these changes should have included an altera- 
tion in street dress was inevitable. The clergy of France, which was 
the nearest Roman Catholic country, did not wear the Roman collar, 
but the rabat, giving the term its correct usage, which was the equiva- 
lent of the Geneva bands. The English leaders appear to have leaped 
over France in their desire for an example, and adopted the local cus- 
tom of the Roman clergy. They seem to have done this before the 
Roman Catholic clergy in England; and indeed, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, the matter is determined by the local ordinary and based on 
local custom, and the street dress of the clergy is not uniform through- 
out the Roman Catholic Church. Had French custom been followed, 
the High-Church clergy might not have been so different from the 
Evangelicals as they desired. 

Not only the Roman Catholic clergy of England and America, 
but increasing numbers of Protestant clergy, have followed this ex- 
ample ; to the disgust, it is rumoured, of those who began it. 


A few conclusions may be drawn from this historical evidence. 
The convention of a uniform for the clergy may be Catholic, but 
is certainly not Apostolic. For the first centuries of the Church, such 
distinctions of dress between clergy and laity were unknown, and even 
at the altar, the great saints of the Church wore clothes similar to those 
-—" L. Stewart, A Century of Anglo-Catholicism, Oxford University Press, 1929, 
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of their congregations. In this they were following an even earlier 
precedent, furnished by our Lord himself. 
The Mosaic Law gives details concerning priestly garments, and 


- the Book of Leviticus, in describing the consecration of Aaron and his 


sons, mentions the coat, girdle, robe, ephod, the “curious girdle of the 
ephod,” bonnets, and the breastplate containing the Urim and Thum- 


_ mim." A later passage, in directing Aaron on entering the holy place, 


refers to a holy linen coat, linen breeches, a linen girdle, and a linen 
mitre. “These,” saith the Law, “are holy garments.” ** In the days ; 
of Jesus, the Essenes were marked by a characteristic white dress.” 
Devout Jews wore phylacteries (Tephillin) on their left arms and fore- 
heads, and a fringe (Tsitsith) on the borders of their garments.” 

We may therefore assume that Jesus and his disciples were familiar 
with the idea of a peculiar dress associated with religious distinctions. 
They knew the reasons for and against such a practice, which were the 
same then as now, and how the custom functioned. 

The total silence of our Lord and of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment on this matter is therefore impressive. There were, in fact, oc- 
casions where a reference to a peculiar garb would have been appro- 
priate. On sending forth the twelve, and again, on sending forth the 


seventy, he gave detailed directions which included the mention of 


sandals and a cloak.** But neither then, nor anywhere else, does he 
allude to anything resembling a religious costume. His references to 
phylacteries were not complimentary. He told his followers, 

“Do not sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the 
synagogues and in the streets, that they may have glory of men.” ” 

He described his disciples as the salt of the earth, set apart for a 
unique purpose; yet he did not say that the salt would be known by the 
label on the box, but by the taste. 

He gave sweeping powers to the Apostles, by which the Church has 
understood, to an apostolic ministry ; but he did not direct them to wear 
a peculiar apostolic costume. 


17 Leviticus 8. 

18 Leviticus 16:4. 

1° A. Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, New York, Herrick, 
1886, Vol. I, p. 119. 

20 Edersheim, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 76. 

21 Matthew 10: 1-15; Mark 6: 7-13; Luke 10:1-2. 

22 Matthew 6: 2. 
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Pious people desire to keep distinct the sacred and the profane. 
They are “helped” by a sacred label. Such people were represented in 
our Lord’s day by the Pharisees, and we know what he thought of 


them. They represent the dangers that arise from keeping religion : 


separate from the rest of life. 

Our Lord steadfastly set his face against this tendency, and was 
criticized by the good people of his day in much the same way that 
modern Pharisees criticize clergy they do not like. He was called a 
glutton and a wine-bibber, who did not fast, nor require that his dis- 
ciples fast. He ate and consorted with publicans and sinners. He 
broke the Sabbath whenever he saw fit. He blasphemed. This was 
their report of him. 

Our Lord’s ministry was marked by his attempt to break down the 
artificial and unnecessary barrier that had been erected by religious 
men between God and man; between religion and secular affairs. He 
refused to be called good. He taught that religion is of no use by 
itself, but must be diffused and effective throughout the whole of life. 
His parables and illustrations were taken from daily secular events. 
His sacraments were based on such familiar practices as bathing and 
eating, and such common articles as bread and wine. 

The piety of his followers has changed many of these things. The 
common cup has become an embossed chalice. The common clothes 
have been transformed into gorgeous vestments. The upper room has 
grown into a'cathedral. And the spiritual descendants of the Apostles 
must be marked, so that the faithful may identify them and keep them 
taboo. 

But it would be a mistake to force this argument too far. Jesus 
did not forbid the wearing of a distinctive costume, nor did he speak 
against it except where it had become a cloak for hypocrisy. He did 
not refer to the matter at all, because he probably did not consider it 
essential. 

The truth is, that either religious attitude has its dangers. Our 
Lord evidently felt that the segregation of things religious into a 
separate compartment of existence was the greater danger. A uni- 
form cuts off those who wear it from those who do not, though the 
former may be unconscious of their isolation. 

But the other attitude has a danger also. There is a proverb that 
one cannot touch pitch without being defiled. Our Lord did touch 
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pitch continually without defilement, but he took far greater precay. 
tions than we take. He prayed intensely and continually; he made 
frequent retreats ; he sought loneliness; he went into the wilderness for 
forty days. Can any of us claim to equal him in these things, aj. 
though we need them so much more than he did? We clergy say we 
have no time; yet our Lord’s work had to be done in less time than we al- 
low to a college education, and he found the time for them. His inten- 
tion was that his followers should be in, though not of, the world. If 
we think that we can mix with sinners without taking at least the pre- 
cautions he took, we are mistaken. 

The use of a distinctive dress is a device of secondary value, which 
is never more than a substitute. It would not be needed by a saint, and 
it may easily become a covering for hypocrisy. It makes an artificial 
separation between the clergy and the laity which is unfortunate. But 
it has its value, for most of us do not even try to be saints. If we 
object to it, let us remember that in its place we must substitute some- 
thing much more difficult, and more real. 

There is no value in pretending that the clergy are not different 
from the laity. They are a peculiar group, devoted to a peculiar 
purpose. The real question is whether this purpose is furthered, or 
hindered, by having the clergy dress in a distinctive way. 

Those who oppose the use of a clerical costume should do so on the 
ground that there is necessarily such a distinction—an unavoidable dis- 
tinction—between clergy and laity, that in all non-essential matters it 
should be minimized, and not artificially built up. Under any circum- 
stances, a man leading a saintly life, and exercising peculiar functions 
in religion by virtue of his consecration, will be separate from most of 
the men he meets. 

But the mass of people still cling to the prehistoric beliefs of 
shamanism, and apply them to their clergy. Our Lord’s example in- 
dicates that this attitude should be overcome by a sanctity of life, not 
by a garb that unnecessarily separates the two groups, and increases 
their isolation, without indicating that real sanctity exists. 

Perhaps a comparison with the theater will bring out the point. 
On the Elizabethan stage there was no scenery, and no other attempts 
at the realism so characteristic of the modern theater. One of the 
results was that only a good actor could hold his audience, and only a 
good play could achieve any success. Now, our plays are presented 
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in wonderful settings, but the scenery and the costumes are often much 
better than the acting. 

A clerical costume will not hinder a man from becoming a saint, 
nor prevent him from approaching his fellows when they really know 
him. In the words of Thomas 4 Kempis and the Council of Trent, 
“the habit does not make the monk.” A clerical garb may cover hy- 
pocrisy, while the lack of it may permit worldliness. But just as the 
actors of Shakespeare’s day were obliged to act if they were to tread 
the boards at all, so the clergy might come to realize that a uniform is 
not a substitute for sanctity, and be moved to attain a holiness which 
would need no advertisement. They might lose some of their peculiar 
attractiveness in the eyes of the faithful, but there might be compensa- 
tions in their contacts with non-churchgoing men, and particularly with 
men who need religion, but do not realize it. 

The clergy, and particularly the Protestant clergy, are marked in 
other ways besides their dress. The religious tone of voice and the 
unctuous manner identify them inevitably. Even more unfortunate 
are the efforts of clergymen who do not know how to be natural among 
men, but who try to make themselves “one of the boys.” There is need 
for a reform here also, and if we must imitate the Roman Catholic 
clergy, let us copy their wholesome naturalness with the laity. They are 
dignified and respected, but they are also men among men. Too many 
Protestant ministers, pushed by their laymen, slide sanctimoniously into 
the category of a third sex. 

The clergy form a distinct and consecrated group, and a clerical 
garb is designed to increase the respect and dignity in which they are 
held, as well as to permit them to be of use to those who do not know 
them personally. But our Lord’s example seems to show that these 
benefits, with which he was familiar, do not compensate for the dis- 
advantages that accompany them. 

These disadvantages include the constant tendency to substitute the 
sign for the thing signified; the uniform for the sanctity it is intended 
to indicate. They include the temptation to pride and hypocrisy. 

But there are disadvantages to a clerical garb even when worn by a 
saint. It separates the clergy from the laity in a manner which is not 
only unnecessary, but which encourages the primitive desire for taboo 
in religion. It shuts them off from those who need them most. More 
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serious than all is the difficulty which it places before the functioning of 
religion—hindering the diffusion of divine grace. 

The uniform stamps the clergy as professionals. It weakens the 
force of their words and their example, because it tends to create a 
dual standard of behavior for clergy and laity, and discounts the effect 
of their efforts by ascribing them to professional obligations. A 
clergyman is expected to be more righteous than a layman, because it 
is his business to be so; and the laity tend to substitute the holiness of 
the clergy for their own obligation to sanctity. 

It seems legitimate to hold that the teaching and example of our 
Lord and his Apostles were more effective because they appeared, in 
external matters, to be like everyone else. The early Church conquered 
the Roman Empire in lay attire. It is true that the Pharisees objected 
to the lack of outward mark and observance. But are we obliged to 
follow the Pharisees? 
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THE JERUSALEM FUND AND PAULINE CHRONOLOGY 


By Paut S. MInear 


Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, Illinois 


' The problem of the exact sequence of Paul’s letters is not yet solved. 
Dissatisfaction with conventional chronologies is widespread, being 
vigorously expressed, among others, by Professors Knox and Riddle. 
In their effort to surmount the difficulties in the standard arrangements, 
which uniformly try to harmonize the data of Acts with the data of the 
letters, these scholars insist that the data of the letters alone constitute 
primary evidence. Applying this principle rigorously, they have pro- 
posed a new sequence which differs radically from more conventional 
patterns." Their suggestions, though not widely adopted, have served 
to provoke fresh study of the problem. 

Let us first summarize the reconstruction of Professor Riddle. 
Seeking to locate the watershed that divides the letters into their natural 
groups, this scholar finds it in “the great crisis which occurred in the 
midst of Paul’s Asian residence.” 

“The crisis was . . . the situation which developed shortly after Paul returned to 
the west after the visit to Jerusalem on which Barnabas and Titus had accompanied 
him. Supposing that the question of the relation of non-Jews and Jews in the 
churches had been settled, Paul discovered to his indignation that Jewish propagandists 
had nevertheless reopened the whole question in ‘Galatia’ and Corinth. . . . The stu- 


dent may therefore interrogate the letters to see which of them were written before, 
which were written at the time, and which were written after the crisis” (pp. 204 f.). 


At the peak of the crisis Professor Riddle places II Corinthians 10-13, 
Galatians, and Philippians 3.2-16. After the crisis come II Corin- 
thians 1-9 and Romans. Antedating it are the Thessalonian letters, 
the imprisonment letters and the earlier Corinthian correspondence 
(II Corinthians 6.14-7.1 and I Corinthians). 

With most of the arguments supporting this reconstruction this 
essay has nothing to do. This study is limited to an examination of 


1Knox, Journal of Biblical Literature, XVIII, 15f.; Journal of Religion, XVI, 
347 f.; Riddle, Paul, Man of Conflict, Appendix II. 
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the references to the relief fund which Paul gathered for the Jerusalem 
church. We shall inquire if these references support the chronologies 
of Professor Riddle and Professor Knox. 

The strategic value of the references to the relief fund in dating 
Paul’s letters is frequently overlooked. Such neglect may be attributed 
to two factors, the first of which is the false perspective of the account 
in Acts. This account gives the impression that the bringing of alms 
- to the impoverished community at Jerusalem was a recurrent phe- 
nomenon and one of only incidental importance.* In Paul’s letters 
there are many allusions to the collection; in Acts only two. One of 
these is the casual reference in Paul’s speech before Felix (24.17) to 
the fund as the occasion for Paul’s final trip to Jerusalem, the daring 
venture that cost him his life. The other allusion tells of the so-called 
famine visit of Paul and Barnabas from Antioch (11.27-30). In this 
account the gift to the Jerusalem church is nothing novel or significant, 
having nothing to do with the Jewish-Gentile schism, nothing to do 
with the Jerusalem council, nothing to do with Paul’s major activity. 
The generous response of the Antioch church to the revelation of the 
prophet Agabus is considered entirely natural and typical. The student 
of Acts will recall that this particular passage is highly suspect. The 
date of this journey, its personnel, its occasion directly contradict the 
testimony of Paul. This contradiction extends to the significance of 
the collection itself. To Paul, as we shall see, the fund was no small 
matter. But to the writer of Acts, who lived in a church in which 
almsgiving had become routine, the revolutionary impact of the first 
gift from Gentiles to Jews was lost. This is simply another natural 
anachronism to be attributed to the editor of Acts. 

In the second place, scholars have underestimated the importance of 
that first financial drive because modern Christians, even more than the 
writer of Acts, take for granted benevolent giving as a normal re- 
sponsibility. It is hard for us to see anything epoch-making in Paul’s 
efforts to raise this money. But in the beginning it was not so. To 
Corinthian Gentiles, unaccustomed to almsgiving, Paul’s request must 
have come as an annoying and even offensive surprise. And in this 
case there was reason for offense, for these contributions were to be 

2 Professor Knox affirms the significant and unprecedented character of the col- 


lection and hence its value in dating the letters (Journal of Religion, XVI, 3471.). 
This essay simply carries a step farther his line of argument. 
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sent far away to strangers of an alien and despised race who had 
bitterly opposed the free extension of the gospel to the Gentiles. We 
should remember, too, that few rich men had joined the Corinthian 
church; the available resources were limited. Even among Jewish 
Christians complications were bound to accompany Paul’s plea for 
funds. Although the Jews had formed the habit of almsgiving and of 
sending regular tribute to the temple, this special assessment would not 
be readily welcomed. It would either add to their already heavy burden 
of alms or it would compete with the payment of temple tithes, a result 
certain to provoke hostility among loyal Jews. Professor Nock sug- 
gests that it was this diversion of money from normal ecclesiastical 
channels that made Asian Jews such unrelenting foes. 

The first collection, then, was a startling innovation. And Paul’s 
letters prove that it was as important as it was unprecedented. (1) At 
the crucial Jerusalem conference when the Gentile mission was at stake, 
the only limitation on Paul’s activity and the only obligation accepted by 
him was this, “to remember the poor” (Gal. 2.10). Considering the 
character of the issues discussed and the stubbornness of the par- 
ticipants it is remarkable that the collection of a special fund should 
have been a major consideration in the settlement. Duncan, Lightfoot 
and others contend that the stipulation laid upon Paul was merely “to 
continue to remember the poor.” But there is little ground in Paul’s 
letters for this supposition. If the reference were simply to a con- 
tinuance of almsgiving one wonders why the matter should have been 
included in the agenda of the council. (2) The gathering of the fund 
was sufficiently important for Paul to make it one of his major tasks 
during the years that followed. The references in five of his letters 
indicate that he planned carefully the solicitation, determining his 
itinerary largely in its interest and spending several years in the task. 
(3) Not only did the collection condition Paul’s itinerary; it was a 
prime factor in the journeys of his associates to Achaia and Macedonia. 
The fund was so large and the method of its collection so controversial 
that from the first Paul planned to have at least four companions in 
carrying it to Jerusalem. (4) Moreover, we know that Paul’s per- 
sistence in pressing the appeal in Corinth fanned the flames of re- 
bellion in that church. It made Paul vulnerable to vicious personal at- 
tacks. Yet in the heat of conflict Paul refused to withdraw his request 
for funds and completed the collecting as soon as the rebellion subsided. 
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(5) Perhaps the most decisive indication of the historic significance of 
the fund is the fact that Paul judged its safe delivery to be worth risk. 
ing his life. Knowing well the hazards he “set his face to go toward 
Jerusalem.” And the outcome proves objectively how well his fears 
were grounded. His life was the price he paid for fulfilling this 
promise to Peter and James. 

Inasmuch as the fund functioned so largely in Paul S program, 
references to it should be of value in dating the letters, as we know the 
events which initiated and terminated the campaign. Letters which 
mention it can confidently be placed between the two trips to Jerusalem. 
But how about the letters which fail to mention it? Can they be placed 
either before or after the period of fund-raising? Analyzed from 
this standpoint, do the letters fall into the sequence suggested by Pro- 
fessors Riddle and Knox? 

As the collection is explicitly mentioned in five letters these must be 
dated during the fund-raising period. Of the five, we may confidently 
place Romans last, for in his farewell Paul announces his imminent 
departure to Jerusalem with the money. Although he desires to come 
at once to Rome and in spite of the hazards of the Judean trip, he feels 
bound to fulfill his promise to Peter and James before turning west- 
ward (15.25-32). 

With almost equal confidence, although on other grounds, I Corin- - 
thians can be placed as the earliest letter after the financial obligation 
was accepted. (Cf. Riddle, op. cit., p. 205 f.) 

“Now concerning the collection for the saints, as I have given order to the 
churches of Galatia, even so do ye. Upon the first day of the week, let everyone of 
you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him, that there be no gatherings when 
I come. And when I come, whomsoever ye shall approve by your letters, them will 
I send to bring your liberality to Jerusalem. And if it be meet that I go also, they 
shall go with me” (16.1-4). 

From this evidence, we conclude that Paul has recently come from 
Jerusalem via Galatia to Asia and that this is the earliest letter extant 
after his arrival at Ephesus. In the book cited, Dr. Riddle dates I 
Corinthians before the important council in Jerusalem; surely this 
reference to the collection, promised by Paul at Jerusalem, proves other- 
wise. And since publication of the book, Dr. Riddle has revised his 
position, and has joined Dr. Knox in dating I Corinthians after the 
Jerusalem council. The instructions for gathering the fund also in- 
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dicate that Paul is for the first time explaining to the Corinthians the 
method of collection. He is expecting regular contributions from 
every Gentile Christian and every Gentile church. Already he is taking 

utions to guard himself from the charge of fraud by suggesting 
that each church appoint a delegate to accompany the fund. Already 
he is planning a single trip to Jerusalem with a single large fund. If, 
as seems probable, this is the earliest mention of the fund to Corin- 
thians, it follows that the Jerusalem concordat had been made after 
Paul founded this church. Otherwise he would have made these 
arrangements in person during his first visit. 

After I Corinthians probably comes Galatians. Other and more 
decisive evidence for this sequence can be neglected for the moment as 
we have limited our study to the collection data. The relevant passage 
in Galatians indicates that at the time of writing Paul has already 
initiated the campaign. His instructions to the Galatian churches 
while en route to Asia constituted one step (I Cor. 16.1; Gal. 2.10). 
His instructions to the Corinthians constituted a second step. Already 
in these two areas the fund is accumulating. Paul’s anger at the 
Judaizers waxes hotter as he recalls his own pains-taking efforts to ful- 
fill his part of the Jerusalem concordat. 

The composition of II Corinthians 10-13 is attributed by Professor 
Riddle to the same time and place as Galatians, because of the identical 
references to the conversion experience fourteen years earlier and be- 
cause the two letters reflect the same crisis, i.¢., the revolt of the Judai- 
zers. In the main, the references to the collection support this hy- 
pothesis. Before writing II Corinthians 10-13, Paul has sent Titus to 
Corinth for the purpose of supervising the campaign. Titus had been 
at Jerusalem, had shared the obligation of the Gentile missionaries, and 
had been raising money in Macedonia. But his efforts in Corinth have 
been misinterpreted and hostility to the financial drive has developed. 
(How modern a situation!) Doubt has been cast at the collector’s 
integrity. Perhaps he is robbing the churches to “line” his own pockets, 
tricking them by pretending to work for nothing. Titus may be an 
accomplice in the treachery. This is a situation that had not developed 
before the composition of I Corinthians and Galatians. Consequently, 
II Corinthians 10-13 succeeds them, though not by many months. 

Next in order comes II Corinthians 1-9, for in this letter the revolt 
against the financial drive is viewed in retrospect. To be sure, doubts 
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and hurt feelings remain, but the leader of the gossip-mongers has been 
chastised (2.6-12) and the charge that Paul is a “peddler of God's 
message,” selling religion for profit, has been refuted (4.2-5). Pay 
repeatedly disavows the “worldly shrewdness” which has been imputed, 
pointing to his sufferings and penury. Conscious that he has been ex- 
onerated of fraud, he returns to the appeal for generous support of the 
fund. The fervent solicitation in Chapters 8 and 9 is not an after- 
thought, not an unplanned appendix, but a clinching of the victory, a 
capitalization of the triumph in the very area where his authority had 
been challenged. The whole sequence of events is imbedded in a few 
verses. Titus had begun the collection a year earlier (8.10; 9.2). 
The solicitation had been interrupted by the revolt. Titus reports to 
Paul that the uprising is over. Paul sends him back to Corinth to 
complete the task (8.6, 11). Accepting the obligation which the 
Corinthian church had assumed (9.2) the Macedonian churches fall in 
line (8.19). . They will soon complete their drive. Paul arranges his 
itinerary for a final tour to collect the money and convoy it to Jerusalem, 
taking care that no one be able to charge him with graft (8.20). 

The explicit data thus enables us to arrange five of the letters during 
the climactic period of Paul’s ministry between the two trips to Jeru- 
salem: I Corinthians, Galatians, II Corinthians 10-13, II Corinthians 
1-9, Romans. 

What of the letters in which appears no reference to the collection? 
Should they be placed before or after this period? Admittedly, the 
argument from silence is precarious. Evidence of this sort has only 
circumstantial value; yet it is often useful as a check on hypotheses. 
For example, the silence of certain letters concerning the Judaizing con- 
flict is rightly considered in chronological reconstructions. And if this 
financial campaign was as novel, as fraught with hazards, as central in 
Paul’s mission program as primary sources indicate, we may expect 
the letters written during this period to reflect it. Let us look at the 
letters. 

There is little hesitation in placing the Thessalonian correspondence 
before the inception of the financial drive. No mention is made of the 
Jerusalem conference, the Judaizing conflict, the collection. Here the 
argument from silence corroborates theories almost universally ac- 
cepted. The real problem arises in dealing with the prison letters, 
which like Thessalonians make no mention of the collection. Could 
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these letters have been written during or after the fund raising? It is 
possible; but the absence of references to the collection makes it im- 
le. 

Let us take Philippians as an example. Undoubtedly Paul solicited 
funds in Philippi. And this church was one on whose loyalty he could 
rely. In his letter to these beloved comrades Paul takes occasion for 
warm thanks for their aid to him personally, but he does not express 
thanks for their participation in the gifts for Jerusalem. Strange, if 
he is writing after those gifts had been made. We know that Paul’s 
Roman imprisonment was a consequence of his courageous trip to 


Jerusalem with the money. But in Philippians there is no hint of any . 


such factor in Paul’s distress. He is in prison, rather, because he has 
been “declaring God’s message” and “defending the right to preach the 
good news.” This hardly fits the Roman bondage. In this letter he 
mentions Epaphroditus as their charitable agent, but he does not men- 
tion the Philippian delegates who convoyed the money to Jerusalem. 
This evidence is not conclusive, but is it not worth consideration? 
Does it not support a dating of Philippians during Paul’s first im- 
prisonment in Asia before the Jerusalem council and before I Corin- 
thians. It would seem strange, indeed, if Paul should describe the col- 
lection to an unknown church in Rome which had not subscribed, but 
should not mention it to his favorite church which had subscribed sacri- 
ficially. Surely they deserved some report of the delivery of the fund. 

The same considerations apply to Colossians, though with less force. 
Their silence on the point is not decisive evidence but it supports the 
theory that they were written like Philippians in the first Ephesian im- 
prisonment. Especially does this theory become attractive if we feel 
impelled to place the council and the collection near the end of Paul’s 
ministry. If Paul survived his Jerusalem arrest for only a few years 
of relative inactivity, and if at least eleven years of intense activity in 
Syria, Cilicia, Macedonia, Achaia and Asia preceded the Jerusalem 
concordat, with “imprisonments many” during this prior period, the 
probability of an early date for the prison letters increases. 

And that raises one further question: do the collection references 
throw any light on the date of the council at which Paul assumed re- 
sponsibility for the collection? At least three inferences merit investi- 
gation. (1) The requirement of a collection from the Gentile churches 
presupposes an extensive and well-established mission. The Jerusalem 
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Christians needed a large fund and Paul’s systematic plan for regular 
gifts from all his churches implies that a large sum was anticipated, 
The bitterness of the opposition and the number of deputies involyed 
also support that supposition. These factors militate against an 
date for the council. (2) If Paul’s first mention of the collection to 
the Corinthians is to be found in I Corinthians 16.1, it is reasonable to 
infer that the agreement to collect money was made after his first trip 
to Achaia. (3) All indications seem to point to the conclusion that the 
period of solicitation was relatively short. It was an emergency fund 
and indigent Jerusalem brothers could not wait long for succour. Payl 
was hardly the person to procrastinate unduly in fulfilling obligations, 
Galatians and I Corinthians indicate that he began the campaign im- 
mediately after his promise was made. II Corinthians and Romans 
suggest that he felt impelled to complete the fund as quickly as possible. 
In the light of these observations it is difficult to picture the impetuous 
apostle attending the Jerusalem council in 47 A.D. and delaying the 
fulfilment of his sacred pledge until 57 A.D. Yet that is the conclusion 
that some chronologies require. It is intrinsically more likely that he 
would push the fulfilment of his obligation within three or at most five 
years. Such an interim, let us say between 50 and 53 A.D. (cf. Knox, 
Journal of Biblical Literature, XVIII, 23), is adequate to include all 
the events known to have transpired between the inception and com- 
pletion of the first organized financial drive within the church. Thus, 
our evidence calls for dating the council relatively late in Paul’s ministry. 
We conclude, therefore, that this independent investigation of a 
limited range of data does tend to corroborate the chronologies of Pro- 
fessors Riddle and Knox at several important points: the early date of 
the prison letters; the close association of Galatians and II Corinthians 
10-13; the late date of the Jerusalem conference after the first im- 
prisonment in Ephesus; the importance of this council in determining 
Paul’s subsequent activity. And it is to be hoped that historians may 
give more serious attention to the importance of the task on which Paul 
concentrated his energies and which exerted so fateful an influence 
upon his life, i.¢., the task of gathering - for Christians starving 
in the Holy City. 
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PASTORAL CASE-WORK 


By D. Bonacker 


Chaplain, Norton Memorial Infirmary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Perhaps no profession has so increased its prestige and effectiveness 
in recent times as that of medicine. No doubt much of that advance is 
due to the consistent manner in which doctors have attacked the prob- 
lems of health and disease from three aspects: (1) therapy, (2) re- 
search, and (3) teaching. They have been concerned primarily with 
making sick people well, but they have also labored patiently and per- 
sistently with the research problems of their profession, and they have 
devised an efficient system for instructing the new generation of practi- 
tioners in the knowledge and techniques already learned. 

It is helpful to conceive the work of the chaplain (or pastor) in 
terms of these same three functions. The chaplain’s first goal will 
always be to lead sick souls into health—to change loneliness and per- 
verseness into joy and friendliness. But some attempt should always be 
made to gain a better understanding of the inner life and of the meaning 
of moral and spiritual disease ; and to develop new skills for changing 
despair into hope, guilt into remorse and the sense of forgiveness, re- 
sentment into confidence and faith, and hatred into wholesome good- 
will, An effective ministry will also concern itself with transmitting 
new insights and techniques to those who are in seminary or at the be- 
ginning of pastoral careers. 

To attain these ends the method of another progressing professional 
group—the social workers—has commended itself. It is the case-work 
approach. No more than the social worker can the chaplain set up a 
laboratory where disease entities of the spirit of man can be studied in 
isolation from the souls which have become sick. Our surest approach 
is to record carefully all the incidents of our relationships with our 
“flock” —especially with those members to whom we give time for an 
intensive individualized ministry. How will this method further the 
therapeutic, research and didactic functions of the chaplaincy? 
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Such a record of our relationship with an individual does increage 
the effectiveness of our ministry. It gives us an opportunity to che 
on our own reactions and responses to the presented needs of oy 
parishioners. It makes us infinitely more critical of our dealings with 
the sensitive and eternally significant spiritual life of those whom we 
seek to help. Further, a constant reference to our past relationship 
with another soul enables us to understand better that relationship—its 
strength, its weakness, its needs, its possibilities for change and growth 
—and to plan thoughtfully and prayerfully for that soul’s salvation, 

Keeping such records seems also the most effective way to increase 
our understanding and our skill in pastoral work. It is the best re. 
search tool that we have. Every interview and every series of inter- 
views can be analysed and evaluated. From such careful study there 
comes an ever-increasing understanding of the nature and meaning of 
the inner life and a growing awareness of the adequacies and inade- 
quacies in our approach to the problems of others and in the solution of 
our own life problems. 

Finally, through religious case-work we are enabled to do our most 
effective teaching concerning the pastoral functions of the ministry, 
An adequate library of case material is one essential resource for the 
teacher of pastoral theology. Beyond this, however, a student can learn 
most about his future role as spiritual adviser through a carefully super- 


' vised relationship with real people. This kind of relationship is possible 


where the student prepares careful notes on his interviews and the notes 
are used as a medium of instruction by a well-trained and spiritually 
mature supervisor. This approach through previously prepared case 
material and through an adequately supervised living relationship with 
people offers the student more training in pastoral work than all the 
academic courses or the shelves of books on pastoral psychiatry. 
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PAUL KEPT THE FAITH 


By Pierson Parker 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
Berkeley, California 


The expression “Jesus or Paul controversy” seems almost to beg the question. 
The issue is whether such a “controversy,” or difference between Jesus and Paul, 


exists or not; if it does, presumably every one will take the side of Jesus. Furthermore, . 


since we know Jesus only through the mind of the early Church, this resolves itself 
into a further question, whether Paul kept to the beliefs of Jesus’ immediate followers. 

In discussing the latter problem, one needs to disregard two quite extraneous con- 
siderations. If one is at all sensitive to social wrong, there is a tendency to ignore 
the categories of Christology, in favor of such ethical principles as may be culled from 
Jesus’ teachings. And there is, at times, positive repugnance to some metaphysical 
interpretations of Christ’s person for, as the most convinced Catholic will grant, tra- 
ditional phraseologies sit pretty loosely to the modern world view. Since Paul pro- 
vides the most available New Testament ground for the commoner creedal descriptions, 
both these attitudes can affect an estimate of the “Jesus or Paul” issue. But they ought 
not to do so. The real question is simply one of fact. Did Paul distort the gospel he 
received, or did he not? 

I think that he did not. Indeed, there is not a shred of evidence that his Chris- 
tology differed, in any essential particular, from that of the very earliest Christians. 

At first blush, that statement may seem to be refuted by Paul’s own words, espe- 
cially in Galatians : 

I make known to you, brethren, as touching the gospel which was preached by me, 
that it is not after man. For neither did I receive it from man, nor was I taught it, 
but it came to me through the revelation of Jesus Christ.* 

When it was the good pleasure of God . . . to reveal his Son in me, that I might 
preach him among the Gentiles, straightway I conferred not with flesh and blood; 
neither went I up to Jerusalem to them that were apostles before me; but I went away 
into Arabia and again I returned unto Damascus. Then after three years I went up 
to Jerusalem to visit Cephas, and tarried with him fifteen days.” 

But it must be insistently borne in mind that the issue between Paul and his 
opponents concerned circumcision, and had nothing to do with faith in Christ Jesus. 
This is plain from Galations itself. When it appeared that the problem of the Law 
was settled, amity was restored: . 

They, I say, who were of repute imparted nothing to me: but contrariwise, when 
they saw that I had been intrusted with the gospel of the uncircumcision even as Peter 
with the gospel of the circumcision . . . James and Cephas and John, they who were 
reputed to be pillars, gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship.* 


Gal. 1:11, 12. 
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The battle over the Jewish Law waged long and hot, and its echoes 
through the New Testament. It is the key to much in Paul’s letters, and certainly 
to his avowed independence of Jesus’ former companions. But regarding Christ, Pay 
indicates that he has followed tradition. This is evident, for example, in his frequent 
use of paralambano, which is usually translated “to receive” but which means “to re. 
ceive as tradition,” “to accept on authority” : 

Ye have received of us how ye ought to walk.+ 


_ I declare unto you the gospel which I preached unto you which also ye have 
ceived, and wherein ye stand. . . . For I delivered unto you first of all that which 
also received (viz., the story of Jesus’ death and resurrection) .5 


Those things which ye have both learned, and received, and heard, and seen in me, 
dot 
And in his earliest letter, he writes: 


When ye received the Logos of God which ye heard of us, ye received it not as the 
logos of men but, as it is in truth, the Logos of God which effectually worketh also in 
you that believe. For ye, brethren, became followers of the churches of God which 
are in Judea in Christ Jesus.” 

In the last passage, Paul makes plain that the Christ whom he has offered to the 
Gentiles is the one that was preached, by Peter and others, to the “circumcision” in 
Judea. Paul has utter confidence in his tradition of Jesus. 

And his letters are the earliest surviving record of Christianity. Here is an ob- 
stacle against which anti-Paulinism seems sure to break its lance. The oldest source 
of anything has ordinarily the first claim to be regarded as authentic. To escape 
that implication here, resort must be had to an arbitrary reconstruction of first-century 
Christian history. The religion must have begun as an eschatology, though the ser- 
mons in Acts hardly suggest that; or, perhaps, as a gospel of socio-ethical texture, 
which apparently left no record (Q?). At all events, the primitive religion was taken 
over by Paul who, without authority from its proper trustees, changed it into his 
cosmic-Christ mysticism. And this mutation superseded the original not only among 
the Gentiles but, it seems, in Judea too. Later the Synoptists, two of whom were 
intimates of Paul, nevertheless restored the religion nearly to its pristine form. 
(Some writers think, however, that Mark itself is Pauline and hence questionable.* 
Shall we reject Paul for being unlike the Synoptics, and Mark for being like Paul?) 
Despite the Synoptic restoration, the Church traveled the road that Paul marked out. 
This led to the Fourth Gospel, whose prologue but reiterates the cosmic Christology of 
Colossians 1. 

That outline has been set down sharply but, I think, not unfairly. The story is one 
of acquiescence in a perversion, then of oscillation between perversion and original; 
and all the while the Christian leaders, on both sides, never so much as hint that the 
difference exists. Now quite apart from the egregious psychology imputed to these 
people, is there any evidence, any at all, that all that really happened? 


41 Thess. 4:1. 

51 Cor. 15:1, 3. 

6 Phil. 4: 9. 

71 Thess. 2: 13, 14. 

8 The references are numerous and well-known. See, e.g., B. W. Bacon, The Be- 
ginnings of Gospel Story, pp. xxvii f., xxxiv f. _ 
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One circumstance, especially, should be explained by those who think that Paul 
changed Jesus into the Christ of faith. Why did the other apostles not protest? 
If arguments from silence are sometimes weak, this one is not. Those men would not 
have hesitated to attack him. On another ground, the relation of Christianity to the 
Mosaic Law, they almost broke his heart. And later, in opposing Gnosticism, there 
was complete willingness to assail a false Christology. Since Paul’s conception of 
Jesus was allowed to stand, it plainly was satisfactory to Peter and his associates. 

But the final and, I think, conclusive evidence that Paul held close to the Chris- 

tology of his predecessors lies in two New Testament documents. One is 1 Peter. 
All the external indications, and most of the internal, point to Simon Peter as author 
of this letter. It has the strongest ancient attestations in its favor.® It claims Peter 
as author, yet in terms more moderate than are usual in pseudepigrapha.?° Its contents 
resemble Peter’s speeches in Acts. Even the lack of details about Jesus points to its 
genuineness, since early Christians had little interest in biography, while a spurious _ 
author would certainly have given some such details, to authenticate his essay.11_ In 
fact, the only objection that has prevailed against a Petrine authorship is that the epistle 
is too much like Paul. The similarity is no doubt remarkable. It has led defenders 
of Peter’s authorship to make Sylvanus responsible for the Paulinism, out of his close 
association with that apostle. On the other hand, some regard the Pauline quality as 
an insuperable obstacle, and feel that Peter could have had nothing to do with the 
letter.2? 
Neither of these alternatives, it seems to me, is necessary. Since the rest of the 
evidence all points to Peter, the likeness of the letter to Paul should be seen not as 
refuting its authenticity, but as clear and unmistakable proof that Paul’s own Chris- 
tology was Petrine, and primitive. 

Finally, there is Q. The resemblances between Paul and this earliest gospel source 
deserve a good deal more attention than they have received. On the one hand, Paul 
sometimes sets down ethical injunctions so like Q as almost to suggest a common 
origin : 

Bless them that curse you; bless and curse not. Rejoice with them that rejoice; 
weep with them that weep: be of the same mind one toward another. Set not your 
mind on high things, but condescend to things that are lowly. Be not wise in your 
own conceits. Render to no man evil for evil. Take thought for things honorable 
in the sight of all men. ... Avenge not yourselves, beloved, but give place unto 
wrath: for it is written, Vengeance is mine, I will recompense, saith the Lord. But 
if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him to drink; for so shalt thou 
a Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 


On the other hand, in Q more than anywhere else in the Synoptic gospels, Jesus 
makes his superhuman claim. Whereas in Mark his divine character is generally noted 
by others, in Q he describes it himself, in terms as thoroughgoing as anything by Paul, 
and strongly reminiscent of the Fourth Gospel: 

® See, e.g., the collections of citations in James Moffatt, Introduction to the Litera- 
ture of the New Testament, pp. 335 ff.; also F. J. Foakes-Jackson, Peter, Prince of 
Apostles, pp. 107 ff. 

10] Pet. 1:1; cp. 5:12, 13. 

11 As the author of 2 Peter has done. The sharp contrast between 1 and 2 Peter 
in this regard affords strong presumptive evidence in favor of the former. 

12E.g., A. C. McGiffert, The Apostolic Age, pp. 482 ff. 

18 Rom. 12: 14-21; cp. Rom. 14: 10; Gal. 5:13, 14; Col. 3: 18 ff., etc. 
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receiveth you receiveth me, and whosoever receiveth receiveth hi 
that sent me.1* him 


All things have been delivered unto me of my Father. And no one the 
Son save the Father. Neither knoweth any one the Father, save the Son and he to 

e that loveth father or mother more me is not w and 
loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me.1¢ vag he that 

Whosoever doth not take his cross and follow after me is not worthy of me.1" 

- Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of 
eaven. 

Every one therefore that shall confess me before men, him will I also 
before my Father in Heaven; but whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father in Heaven.1® 

Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. For I say unto you, Ye shall not 
see me from henceforth until it shall come when ye say, Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.2° 


In the light of such passages, it is simply astonishing that one like Harnack should 
have said, “The influence of ‘Paulinism’ which is so strong in St. Mark is entirely 
wanting, and accordingly the main theme of St. Mark—that Jesus, His death and 
resurrection, form the content of His own gospel—is not to be found in Q.”22 To be 
sure, Q does not describe the Passion. But in it, much more explicitly than in Mark, 
Jesus, his person, and his cosmic centrality, are the content of his own gospel. And 
that is “Paulinism.” Rather, it is primitive Christianity. 

Thus abundant evidence, and from every direction, points to one conclusion. 
Paul did not distort the gospel. On polity and ceremonial, he and the others diverged 
widely, violently. But in their common thought of the Christ there was no schism. 
Paul handed on that which also he had received. He kept the faith. 


14 Mt. 10: 40, Lk. 9: 48. 
15 Mt. 11:27, Lk. 10: 22. 


16 Mt. 10: 37, Lk. 14: 26. 
17 Mt. 10:38, Lk. 14:27. 
18 Mt. 7:21, Lk. 6: 46. 
29 Mt. 10: 32, Lk. 12:8. 
20 Mt. 23: 38, Lk. 13: 35 


21 Adolf Harnack, The Sayings of Jesus (Eng. Tr.), p. 248. 
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THE CLOISTER SERIES 


By MatrHew M. Warren 


Diocese of Missouri 


Cloister Series. Edited by Maurice Clarke. The Cloister Press, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

The Series ranges from Kindergarten through the 8th Grade, including a Manual 
for Confirmation instruction. The Cloister Press has done an invaluable service for the _ 
Church in its Series of Church School courses. Combining a good technique, prin- 
cipally workbooks with useful and generally meaningful content, written by experienced 
and capable workers, the Series has already made a real contribution to our Church 
Schools, and continues to minister to the needs of boys and girls committed to the 
Church’s care. 

Apparently the Cloister Press has made up its mind on several highly important 
matters as the basis for this Series, and that decision should receive the careful appre- 
ciative consideration of those responsible for church schools. Some of the following 
must have been uppermost in the minds of the editor and staff as the Series was de- 
veloped, for the use of the materials hinge upon faithfulness to the limitations set by 
the publisher and editor : 

1. A decent church school requires at least one hour for class work and this 
material will require an hour as a minimum. 

2. There should be something for every pupil to do which is constructive, plausible, 
interesting, and devotional. 

3. Materials for church schools should speak to the kind of thing boys and girls are 
thinking about and able to do at different age levels to the advantage of their daily 
experience. 

4. The material should teach about 

a) The People and content of the Scriptures. 
b) The Church and its mission. 
c) The world in which we live with its needs. 


All of these three are interestingly related to each other in this Series. 


5. An intelligent sequence of materials allowing for freedor1 in use will provide 
church schools with basic study courses which “hang together” and build on previous 
work done. 

6. The units of work within a course of study should be brief, but inter-related. 


If one is to speak of the limitations of the Series, some of the following should 
be considered : 
1, It could easily become monotonous. Won't boys and girls tire after using the 


work-book technique continuously? One would question using this Series exclusively 
for an entire school. After all, there are other techniques which might be interspersed. 
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2. It is an expensive course. This is not so much a criticism as a statement of 
fact. The Church, however, ought to be learning that adequate religious education 
cannot be had for nothing. 

3. It is closely graded. Many will applaud this and such applause is not hard tp 
understand. But the fact remains that boys and girls don’t grade so closely. 
makes the course seem a bit inflexible. For example: the skills called for in some 
of the courses are a bit advanced for most church school children, but it is very hard 
to get Sth grade children to use 4th grade material, if it is so obviously marked 4th 
grade. Some of us wish that the editors had group-graded it so that Miss Young’s 
course, for example, The World to Christ We Bring, 4th grade, could be used with the 
5th or 6th grade. Of course, it could be used this way; but the experience of many 
with boys and girls in the 6th grade indicates that they generally revolt at using 
material so obviously marked for the 4th grade. The grouping, Pre-School, Pri 
Junior, etc. does not categorize so completely as do the words 4th, 5th, 6th, etc. 

For KINDERGARTEN two courses are offered: one for four year old children, and one 
for five year olds. Both are written by Phillys N. Maramarco. 

Finding God in our Homes for four year olds is very imaginative, real and rich 
enough for a teacher to feel free to work. The pictures are good, perhaps more of 
them would have been helpful, and the advice and counsel to parents is particularly 
nicely done. The effort to refrain from confusing boys and girls has been anticipated 
and care has been taken to use the words “Jesus” and “God” separately and distinctly. 
Jesus is presented as a radiant person who actually lived, but “God is a spirit.” 

Obviously the most important place to the child is “home,” and it is about ex- 
periences at home and an appreciation of the home that this work has been centered. 
The section on Christmas in the Home has been found most useful by teachers. 

KINDERGARTEN for 5 year olds.—Finding God in His Wonderful World is as well 
done as the course for younger, Pre-School children. The object of the course is to 
present an orderly world, the orderly sequence of night and day, spring and summer, 
autumn and winter; the recurrence of rain and sunshine, hot and cold. The bibliog- 
raphy in the back of the teacher’s manual is splendidly arranged and thoroughly ade- 
quate. Church schools should provide some of the books recommended there for 
reading for workers with and parents of children in this age group. 

Grave I—Now We Are Going to School by Katherine Smith Adams. Parent 
and pupil’s book and teacher’s book. “In living, rules are of no value unless they have 
grown out of or are coupled with experience.” This course is an effort to use “the 
living” of boys and girls as a basis for interpreting their religious experience. As in 
the Pre-School group, home and wonder at the universe seem to be the focal points of 
children’s thinking and feeling, so with first grade boys. and girls “going to school” is 
their new and absorbing interest. Beginning with our schools, our church schools, our 
Lord’s school, this course works on to the “schools of others,” working for a sense 
of “this is what our Lord did,” or, “This is like what our Lord did,” the course moves 
on to a missionary emphasis helping the pupils to see “God’s great family throughout the 
world” and its needs. The author suggests supplementary books which certainly should 
be provided to assist the teacher. 

Grave IIl.—Knowing and Loving our Neighbors by Katherine Smith Adams. 
Parents and pupil’s book and teacher’s book. This course is based on the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, and the child’s natural interest in his immediate neighborhood. 
How can the pupil as a Christian help meet neighborhood problems? is the goal of the 
course. One would question just how meaningful the parables are for second grade 
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or seven-year-old children. The literalness of children at this age would make 
parabolic teaching seem somewhat questionable. However, the course is nicely 
organized and well arranged for “living experiences,” but certainly teachers should 
take care in basing a whole term’s work on a parable with this age group. 

Grave III.—Discovering Our Church by Marcella Prugh. This course is really 
very interesting to classes. It has been used widely and has been found satisfying. It 
is an effort to orient boys and girls to the life of the Church at a time when they 
are beginning to feel a little lost amidst so many symbols, such unusual furniture, 
and such a large and unchildlike building. Miss Prugh has furnished the material for 
helping boys and girls to understand why the Church is as it is physically, and what 
its task is, and how they may the more enjoy their life in it. 

Grave IV.—The World to Christ We Bring by Frances M. Young. Miss Young 
has done an awfully good job with this material which is fairly recent and deserves 
wide use throughout the Church. There are six units of work beginning with the 
missionary heroes of the Bible, and ending with missionary heroes past and present, 
and the Church in America. People and places which the Church serves and through 
which the Church has served is the emphasis Miss Young has made. The places 
range from Cape Mount and Kyoto to the Church in rural and college communities. 
The heroes of the Church and Bible range from Jonah to Bishop Tucker. A place 
is given for the life and work of Bishop Patteson, martyr to the Church’s mission to 
the tribes of the South Sea Islands. The course seems a little old for fourth graders 
and this reviewer has been recommending its use for fifth and sixth grades. 

Grave V.—Christian Living in Our Community by Jaynes and Hewitt. This 
course harks back to the second grade material, Knowing and Loving Our Neighbors 
by Katherine Adams, using as its theme from the outset “And Who is my neighbor?” 
The problems of the modern community are raised and discussed in the light of one’s 
Christian convictions. The course is somewhat dated now having been written in 1939 
before all of us became aware, as we now are, of just how piercing the problem of 
Christian living in our community really is. 

Grave VI.—Worship and Worshipers in the Church by Maurice Clarke, D.D. 
This course, now in existence since 1940, has had wide use and has met a real need 
as a pre-confirmation preparation. It traces the meaning of worship, beginning with 
ourselves, back through the worship of primitive people, the worship of the Jews at 
the time of Jesus and the difference made in worship by the coming of Jesus. This 
is followed by a unit on How We Become Members of the Church and the meanings 
to be found in the approach of the Episcopal Church. The work book for this course 
is particularly engaging and it seems to be. well placed for the 6th grade. 

Grave VII.—Old Testament and You by Mary Chapin White. New Testament 
and You by Mary Chapin White. 

This material will require a full hour of class room work. It is foolish to under- 
take it with any less time. It is an effort to give boys and girls some critical apprecia- 
tion of the content of the Bible. Necessarily the author has had to skip about with 
her material and one wishes, as no doubt she did, that it was not necessary to leave 
out so much. In the Old Testament course, for example, among the prophets only 
Amos and Jeremiah have a place. One cannot help but regret the absence of Isaiah and 
Hosea and others. But then this kind of thing is unavoidable in such a course of 
study. 

These two courses will be hard going for most seventh graders, and will require 
careful preparation on the part of teachers. But then, shouldn’t that be the case with 
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all of our courses? It is good, strong food and will require thorough cultivation and 
preparation. The New Testament and You is the later course of the two and could 
just as well be used in the 8th grade as in the 7th. 

Grave VIII.—Jesus Christ, Our Lord by Mary Jenness. This course is almost 
a course for Confirmation and it relates well the teachings of Jesus to the affairs of 
men. The section He Healed Many, Part 5, Page 59, in the Work Book, is rather 
typical of the approach. In discussing the healing power of Jesus the author states 
the problem of illness, moves on to the beliefs of Jewish people about God and health, 
and relates the work of Jesus to the healing of people without doing violence, and in 
fact fortifying, the relationship of Christianity to modern medicine. This is a course 
which has been long needed and should receive attention from the Church. 

I PREPARE FOR CONFIRMATION—A guide for study by Vernon C. McMaster, S.T.D, 
Dr. McMaster has taken pains to help boys and girls understand their relationship to 
the Church, and how they may prepare themselves to become adult members. Insofar 
as it attempts this the course succeeds, but unfortunately the responsibility of the in- 
dividual Christian to the world in which he finds himself has not been presented, which 
would be, for me at least, a serious omission. The drawings are good and the work 
book is usable, and used in connection with other more socially pointed material is a 
useful guide for Confirmation instruction. 

In all the above material there is both a pupil’s book, generally a work-book, and 
a teacher’s guide. Both are nicely related to each other. The whole Series deserves 
the special thanks and appreciation of all of us who are interested in good materials 
for Christian education. 
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The Maritain Volume of The Thomist. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1943, pp. iv + 

374. $3.50. 

These essays, dedicated to Jacques Maritain on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday, 
were published January 1943, as Volume V of The Thomist. As is fitting in tribute 
to a great living philosopher, the contributions to this volume are systematic rather than 
antiquarian in tone. Though varying greatly in quality, they do succeed, on the whole, 
in demonstrating the relevance of Thomistic thought to vital problems of contem- 
porary interest. A mere glance at the long list of contributors will suffice to show 
the extent to which Thomism has freed itself from narrow, ecclesiastical bondage 
to emerge at last as a strong and independent, intellectual current in the secular culture 
of our time. A careful study of the essays will reinforce this impression. 

Waldemar Gurian, writing “On Maritain’s Political Philosophy,” presents an in- 
teresting biographical sketch of the development of Maritain’s radical social views, and 
of their conflict with the prevailing tendency to associate Catholicism with a reactionary, 
political philosophy. He also attempts less successfully (p. 10 ff.) to defend Maritain’s 
unfortunate distinction between man as individual, subordinated to society, and man as 
person, supreme over temporal society. But he does not show how this distinction is 
to be reconciled either with the basic unity of human nature, or with that fundamental 
thesis of Aristotelian social theory,—that there can be no natural conflict between 
the individual good and the common good. Dr. Francis E. McMahlon, without laying 
himself open to these criticisms, discusses some of the problems involved in the new 
concept of an international world order, and points out the relevance of Aristotle’s 
hitherto strangely neglected notion of social justice (Nic. Eth. Book V, chap. 1) to 
these problems. His argument, directed against a widespread misconception, that social 
justice does have a specific act of its own in forming and reforming institutions, and 
in pointing the acts of the other virtues towards the common good in its broadest sense, 
is sound, but too compressed to afford the reader more than a glimpse of its full scope 
and importance. One of the high points of the volume is certainly President Hutchins’ 
debunking of the political philosophy of Edmund Burke (pp. 61-78). As a result of 
20 pages of apt quotation and keen analysis he leaves little doubt in the reader’s mind 
that Burke’s defence of oligarchy is a tissue of reactionary prejudice, and that his 
reputation, supported by an array of critics ranging all the way from Harold Laski to 
MacCunn, as “a great mind... instinct with the philosophic spirit,” is peculiarly 
lacking in foundation. 

Professor Yves Simon has written a most illuminating summary of “Maritain’s 
Philosophy of the Sciences,” as developed in what is no doubt his most important book 
yet published, the Degrees of Knowledge. He points out the way in which the three 
Aristotelian levels of scientific abstraction, physics, mathematics, and metaphysics have 
become essentially confused in modern times. Thus Wolff considered three parts of 
natural philosophy, cosmology, psychology, and natural theology, to be parts of meta- 
physics, while Kant maintained that “the amount of genuine science found in each 
department of natural knowledge cannot be greater than the amount of mathematics 
found in it,” thus confusing natural philosophy with mathematics. We now know that 
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the ancients did not sufficiently distinguish what we now call physical science, which 
deals with the sensible aspects of mobile being, mathematical physics, which deals ex. 
clusively with the measurable aspects of such being, and the philosophy of nature which 
deals with the essential nature of such being. By clarifying these distinctions, which 
seem revolutionary from the standpoint of even the more recent scholastic text-books, 
Maritain has made it possible for the first time to fit the methodology of modery 
science into the framework of a realistic metaphysics, and has taken the first im- 
portant step in reviving natural philosophy, or physics in its ancient sense, so long dis. 
credited by the extravagances of idealistic speculation, and thus in healing the wide 
modern breach between science and philosophy. 

It is, therefore, significant that what is perhaps the most illuminating and original 
of all the contributions to this volume is an essay by W. R. Thompson, F. R. S., on 
“Providence.” The success of this brief essay in bringing Aristotle’s conception of 
finality into fruitful juxtaposition with recently discovered biological and evolutionary 
data is worthy of special note. The author points out that what we now call the 
continuity of evolution is precisely what Aristotle mean by finality. Far from being 
inconsistent with the facts of evolution, finality is essentially involved in it, for what 
comes first is the basis for what comes afterwards. Nor does the general notion of 
Providence in any way interfere with what we call the laws of nature. These laws 
express the abstract relations between things or accidents in general. But Providence, 
like the limited control of man over nature, concerns the individual things themselves, 
and their individual action on one another. Thus the cook, in baking an apple pie, is 
not interfering with the laws of nature. She is using them by interfering with a 
particular concatenation of individual things prevailing hic et nunc. It is this real, in- 
dividual history which Providence controls, and which necessarily falls outside the 
province of abstract, universal science. In answer to the stock objection of nature red 
in tooth and claw, the author points out that if the number of phytophagous insects, for 
example, were not constantly reduced by predacious insects and birds, there would 
soon be so many caterpillars that most of them would necessarily starve to death. 
Surely such an end is no better for the caterpillar than to be swallowed by a tit, and 
surely much worse for the tit. The maximum amount of imperfect being can only be 
attained by a multiplicity of beings in space and time, each sacrificing something of 
what it is or could be. These are the more important contributions to the volume. 

The most ambitious contribution is certainly Mr. M. J. Adler’s attempt to show 
that “St. Thomas’s philosophy does not permit a strictly Aristotelian proof of God's 
existence” (p. 192), and that serious doubt attaches even to those which his philosophy 
does permit. Mr. Adler’s conclusions would be of truly sensational importance, were 
it not for the fact that many of his elaborate arguments are based upon misconceptions 
of fundamental classical concepts. This, of course, is not the place for a detailed 
criticism, but the following brief list of major distortions will perhaps be of interest 
to the reader. Mr. Adler seems to hold, against St. Thomas and Aristotle, that cause 
and effect may be separated in time (p. 197). He also confuses codperative causes 
with subordinate causes (p. 201). The causa fiendi is not separate from the causa 
essendi of material things, but Mr. Adler separates these, as though a material sub- 
stance could be generated without being given being, or as though it could be given 
being without being generated (p. 208 et passim). In fact, the chief distortion of the 
whole argument is Mr. Adiler’s failure to grasp clearly the classic conception of causa- 
tion. The other major defect is the a priori, logical mode of approach, which, for 
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example, leads him to identify the starting point of the argument from motion with 
es ab alio rather than with motion as a primordial datum of sense. 

Father Brennan, writing on “The Thomistic Concept of Culture,” notes the con- 
temporary need for a sound philosophy of culture, and the lack of any such philosophy 
in the Thomist tradition, except in a very implicit form. He devotes himself to piecing 
together the various relevant fragments, but succeeds only in conveying a very distinct 
impression that there is here a most important hiatus which still remains to be filled. 
The chief defect of the volume as a whole is a marked tendency to follow Gilson in 
his attempts to exaggerate the opposition between St. Thomas and the Greeks. This 
is peculiarly marked in Prof. A. C. Pegis’ essay on “Matter, Beatitude, and Liberty,” 
which contrasts the Greek version of these concepts with their mediaeval counterparts. 
In the case of the first two he shows a certain difference but no real opposition, in the 
last only a difference in terminology. After a laborious and intricate argument, the 
reader is forced to grant that Aristotle was certainly not a Christian,—which he might 
have granted in the first place. 

In spite of these defects, the volume shows an unusual and noteworthy ability of 
living thinkers, committed to philosophia perennis, to shed a real and luminous light 
on contemporary problems. It is a most valuable contribution to that general revival 
of classical thought which is now becoming a distinctive feature of the age in which 
we live. 


Harvard University 


Joun Wu. 


Essays in Thomism. Edited by Robert E. Brennan. New York: Sheed and Ward, 

1942, pp. x + 427. $5.00. 

The list of writers of the sixteen essays which make up this book includes some 
notable students of St. Thomas Aquinas, among them Jacques Maritain, Hilary Car- 
penter, O. P., of Oxford, Mortimer Adler of the University of Chicago, and Fr. John 
A. Ryan of the National Catholic Welfare Council. This is no popular book on 
scholastic philosophy for the man in the street. Most of the essays presuppose a con- 
siderable knowledge of scholastic philosophy and its technical vocabulary, and some 
acquaintance with the problems to which Thomists of our day are applying themselves. 
But it is a book which well rewards reading and study. The first essay, by Dr. Bren- 
nan, the editor of the volume, gives an excellent account of St. Thomas’ life and work, 
of the decay of Thomism after his death, and of the significance of its revival under 
the impetus of Leo XIII’s ercyclical Aeterni Patris. He points to realism and per- 
sonalism as abiding elements in Thomism and shows how the several schools of 
modern philosophy were based on neglect or denial of “some leading principle in the 
Thomistic synthesis.” Jacques Maritain writes on “Reflections on Necessity and Con- 
tingency” and Hilary Carpenter on “The Ontological Roots of Thomism.” In his essay 
“A Question about Law” Mortimer Adler discusses misunderstandings that have re- 
sulted from certain ambiguities in St. Thomas’ use of the word “law.” Fr. Ryan’s 
essay on “The Economic Philosophy of Aquinas” concerns itself with the question of 
private ownership, the use and duties of wealth, the theory of the just price and the 
just wage, trade, and usury. Looking to the future, and speaking about the place of 
interest in the economic scheme, he says: 

“Certainly the share of the national income or national product which now goes to 
the capitalists in the form of interest will have to be drastically reduced if the economic 
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& Labor will have to get more while capital will have to 
content with less. This will be in accord with the spirit of the Thomistic teaching 
labor and usury.” 


This is a book which bears testimony to the breadth and to the fecundity of S¢ 
Thomas’ thought and to the way in which Thomism provides a philosophical frame. 
work for man’s understanding of the world in which he lives, as fruitful to-day as it 
was in the thirteenth century. The spirit motivating the writers of this book is not 
primarily to expound St. Thomas, but to use for the understanding of present day prob. 
lems—moral, economic, social, political, as well as strictly philosophical—a Philosophy 
which has stood the test of time. 

Cartes L. Srreer, 

Christ Church, Dallas, Texas 


What is a Mature Morality? By Harold H. Titus. New York: Macmillan, 1943, pp. 

229. $2.00. 

This is a wise, good, and liberal book, treating the major problems of Christian 
morality in terms of functional and experimental philosophy. Christian ethics is dis- 
tinguished from philosophical ethics not by being its opposite, but in four significant 
ways: (1) “In Christian ethics the ‘good’ has been personalized and stated in terms 
of devotion or loyalty to Jesus.” (2) It “specializes in getting men to want the better 
life.” (3) It “is based on a distinctively Christian interpretation of the nature of man 
and of the universe, . . . on a theistic world view.” (4) It “differs considerably in 
spirit and emphasis from the classical systems and from modern philosophical systems 
of ethics” (pp. 66-7). 

In language acceptable to the educated layman, Professor Titus then develops the 
“marks of a mature morality,” deals with the problems of compromise and experi- 
mentation in terms which will shock followers of “blue laws” and convert normal and 
sane men to Christian living, makes a fine distinction between ethical and unethical 
religion, and points out the implications for today and today’s crisis. 

The book is enriched with illustrative material, and should serve as an excellent 
defense of the Christian way in the modern world. There is not, perhaps, quite the 
tension one finds in John Bennett or Reinhold Niebuhr in dealing with ethical de- 
cisions, but ethical sensitivity is never lost. The notes are inconveniently at the back 
of the book, but there is a helpful index. 

CruMP MILLER. 

Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


Personal Religion. By Douglas C. Macintosh. New York: Scribners, 1942, pp. vii+ 

411. $3.00. 

This book is a readable, persuasive, and consistently interesting study of personal 
religion, written from the point of view of evangelical liberalism. The first part deals 
with the principles of personal religion; Sin, Christ, Redemption, Conversion, Prayer, 
the Christian Life, etc. The second part is concerned with, and a plea for, the 
propagation of personal religion. 

The book begins with an account of the “old-time religion” as exhibited in the 
life and letters of a typical English family of the early nineteenth century. The second 
chapter indicates the basis for a modern theology for evangelicalism. “What I mean 
by the evangelical theology for today is that reasonably tenable, essentially Christian 
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message which functions best for the support of the Christian life and in the service of 
Christian evangelism today, and not necessarily a theology which retains all the dogmas 
and theories of the old evangelicalism” (p. 107). 

The third chapter, dealing with “realism in prayer,” is one of the finest in the 
book. Many common misconceptions concerning the nature of prayer are cleared up 
in the section on “what prayer is not.” “True prayer is the soul’s sincere desire for 
what is truly desirable,” and “involves a certain right attitude Godward which we 
may call . . . the right religious adjustment” (pp. 157-8). “True intercession is whole- 
hearted self-surrender to the will of God and a responsive, appropriating faith in God, 
as instrumental to more effective service to others, and particularly to their spiritual 
emancipation or salvation” (p. 172). 

Part II, dealing with the “propagation of personal religion,” objects strongly to the 
secularizing of evangelism. “Kindness is one of the keys to the Kingdom,” but we 
should not forget the key of faith (p. 224). : 

In his discussion, in chapter five, of the nature of the Church, we note a thesis 
quite sharply in contrast to the position of Charles C. Morrison in his book What és 
Christianity? “The chief distinguishing marks of the true Church of Christ are the 
participation in an evangelically Christian religious experience and the propagation of 
that experience in individual and social life” (pp. 521-2). 

There is a discussion of the sacraments in terms of potentiality, as against what 
the author considers the magical view. The reviewer feels that here the author betrays 
not only a distinct bias against the Catholic view of the nature of sacraments, but also a 
clear misunderstanding of that view. 

This is an important book. It represents Liberal Evangelicalism at its best. There 
are many things with which readers will disagree, but there is no question but that 
“catholic” churchmen need, and will profit by, a clearer understanding of the distinctly 
evangelical emphases. 

Paut S. Kramer. 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


What is the Church Doing? By Henry P. Van Dusen. New York: Scribners, 1943, 
pp. xii + 194. $1.00. 

This book is a natural sequel to For the Healing of the Nations, and it is a wise 
and accurate judgment of the place of the Christian church in the world today. 
Fundamentally, it is an appeal for Christian unity, based on three reports of what the 
church is doing throughout the world. Part I is an account of the heroic stature of 
the church leaders in various occupied countries, based on the most reliable information 
available. Part II continues and supplements Dr. Van Dusen’s great book on mis- 
sions with an account of what the younger churches have accomplished in a war torn 
world. Part III brings the story of the ecumenical church up to date and expresses 
some of the great tensions and paradoxes of this strange new world which is coming 
to birth by fire. There is a concluding section which summarizes Kenneth Latourette’s 
evaluation of the expansion of Christianity and looks to the future. 

The book has many values in providing perspective and hope, but one of its im- 
portant contributions lies in its occasional comments and insights. Concerning the 
power of the church in Holland to combat anti-semitism, he points to the sound 
theological argument: “The separation between Jews and non-Jews can in no way be 
accepted, since it would mean that we would sever our relations with Jesus Christ, 
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Himself born from Israel, of Jewish blood, for Whom there was on this earth no dif. 
ference between Jew and Greek” (p. 44). His reminder that Christians constitute one 
per cent of China, while one in six in Who’s Who are Christian, and half of those in 
Who's Who were trained in Christian schools, tells us the nature of China’s leadership, 
His summary of church union in Japan is helpful if not too optimistic. And his com. 
ment on the possibilities of church union is summarized in this fact—“if either of tio 
proposed unions now under promising negotiation should achieve consummation (either 
the ‘South India Scheme’ or the union of American Episcopal and Presbyterian 
Churches), every principal Church of non-Roman Christendom would be, directly or in. 
directly, in relations of full organic union or of mutual recognition with every other” 
(p. 103, his italics). 

This book is important enough to be read by every Church leader, and simple 
enough to be read by every layman. 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


RanpotpH Crump 


Your Child’s Religion. By Mildred Moody Eakin and Frank Eakin. New York: 
‘Macmillan, 1942, pp. xvi + 169. $1.75. 


The Faith of Our Children. By Mary Alice Jones. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943, pp. 175. $1.25. 


Here are two exceedingly readable and worthwhile books. Written for parents 
and teachers, not for theologians, they present the Christian religion in very simple 
terms in relation to the every-day lives of children under twelve years old. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eakin use the case approach. From their wide experience they 
report instances of children’s religious problems which are extraordinarily revealing 
to the adult reader. These they discuss under the following headings: God, Prayer, 
Jesus, Death, the Bible, the Church School, the Church, the Home, the Community, 
Other Religions and Races and Nations, and the Underprivileged. One of the features 
of the book is a developmental plan for the presentation of many of these topics for 
various age groups. In the last chapter reading suggestions are offered for both chil 
dren and adults. 

Your Child’s Religion is written with the war-time situation well in mind. The 
authors address themselves to liberal Protestants and present an eminently sensible 
ethical Christianity, abounding in mental hygiene and an atmosphere of good will. 
Whether their interpretation is the full Christianity of apostolic witness this reviewer 
seriously questions. 

Mary Alice Jones’ new book, The Faith of Our Children, is more explicitly re- 
ligious. It represents American Protestantism (Miss Jones is Director of Children’s 
Work for the International Council of Religious Education) rethinking its educational 
objectives, recently somewhat secularized, in the light of a more positive faith in basic 
Christian affirmations. In twelve short chapters Christian fundamentals are considered 
as they affect the experience of growing children. Many helpful suggestions and 
equally helpful warnings are proposed. Chapter VIII, Learning to Do God’s Will, 
is particularly fine. A stronger presentation of the objective reality of Christ and the 
Church would give greater unity and force to this valuable treatment of children’s 
religious life. 

ADELAIDE CasE 


Episcopal Theological School 
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The Five Books of Moses. By Oswald T. Allis. Philadelphia: Presbyterian and 

Reformed Publishing Company, 1943, pp. xii +319. $3.00. 

After the front battle line has moved onward, miles away, there frequently remain 

of resistance which not only hold out for a long time but occasionally have 
impressive artillery. 

This book is another attempt to prove that Moses is the author of the Pentateuch. 
In Part I many of the familiar critical arguments for the four-source theory, including 
the varying use of Jehovah and Elohim, the differences of style, and the existence of 
duplicate accounts, are weighed in the balance and found wanting. Part II, which 
reviews the pre-prophetic, prophetic, and priestly periods of Israel’s religion, maintains 
that the law antedates the prophets, not vice versa, but that Israel’s history is a long 
sad record of apostasy; e.g. “It cannot be maintained that the law given in Deuter- 
onomy contemplated the immediate erection of a central sanctuary. The law might 
have been in existence centuries before the time came for carrying it into effect.. 
Israel’s failure to take full possession of the land and expel all of the Canaanites at 
once was responsible for the long delay.” In Part III, on the Present State of the 
Problem, the chapter titles are: The Pentateuch and Archaeology, the Pentateuch and 
Evolution, the Fundamental and Abiding Issue (i.e. supernaturalism), and the Final 
Question, “What Think Ye of Christ?”. There are three appendices and over two 
hundred and fifty notes. 

While the book attempts to be popular and is lightened by analogies from 
English literature, it is a more serious attack on the critical position than most work of 
this kind, for the author knows a number of critical books, including Pfeiffer’s Intro- 
duction published as recently as 1941. The chapter on archeology shows a firm grasp 
of recent discoveries. The argument is sober; Ussher’s dating of the creation in 4004 
is abandoned and it is not maintained that Moses wrote the account of his death in 
Deut. 34. Some critics, at least, would agree with Dr. Allis in his preference for the 
term Pentateuch to Hexateuch, in his contention that the New Testament and Old 
are not to be so separated that one only is to be spared the historians’ discriminations, 
and in many of his other positions. 

But point by point the weakness of his position could be shown. As D. C. 
Simpson long ago proved in his Pentateuchal Criticism, the use of the terms Jehovah 
and Elohim is not the primary criterion for the source differentiation. In fact Dr. Allis 
frequently trains his big guns at positions nobody holds. For example, in dealing with 
the flood narratives, he maintains that “on critical principles, a quite different analysis 
of these chapters might be made from that which is generally adopted by the critics” 
which he proceeds to ridicule, but meanwhile neglects to deal with such matters as the 
contradictions in the numbers of days of rain and of the flood’s total duration in the 
two accounts. He accuses the critics of “doctoring the evidence” and basing their con- 
clusions on incomplete testimony which is unreliable. But since there are readers 
who find critics writing with a sincere devotion to truth and attempting to do justice 
to as many factors as possible in the Pentateuchal problem, such weapons may be 
boomerangs. 

But it would be folly to contest line by line the positions of this book. The 
battle has already been fought over most of this ground. When conservatives are 
to be won from their position with regard to Pentateuchal criticism, it will be because 
of an issue joined not over the divine names or literary styles or duplicate accounts, 
but on another field, over the relation between the natural and supernatural. The 
key to the Allis position is given in such sentences as “The whole trend of such criti- 
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cism is directly towards scepticism,” “Disintegration must result inevitably from the 
application of a disintegrative method of interpretation,” “If the religion of the Bible is 
to commend itself to the ‘«cientific’ mind and to receive a bill of health from the evoly. 
tionist, the supernatural Jiement must be eliminated” (which of course Dr. Allis wij] 
not tolerate), and especially “Jesus said of Moses ‘He wrote of me’; and He went on 
to say, ‘If ye believe not his writings, how can ye believe my words?’ This means that, 
if we believe Moses, we will believe Christ, and, if we do not believe Moses, we will 
not believe Christ,” “Deny this redemptive supernaturalism in the Pentateuch and 
logically there is no place for the supernatural Christ of the New Testament.” 

But in what kind of supernaturalism must one believe to be a follower of Christ? 
The battles being fought in the forward line on this issue are likely to prove of more 
significance than books that attempt to maintain the trustworthiness of the miracles and 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 

Cuartes L. Taytor, Jr. 

Episcopal Theological School 
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Towards Belief in God. By Herbert H. Farmer. New York: Macmillan, 1943, pp. 
v+ 252. $2.00. 

The problem discussed in this very suggestive and valuable little book is the funda- 
mental one: “What grounds have we for belief in God?” The book is a fuller, more 
complete and new treatment of an earlier book by the author, now out of print. Dr. 
Farmer’s fundamental thesis is that God is not an abstract idea but a living personal 
will, and that His presence is known in concrete situations where decisions must be _ 
made. Thus one does not “argue” for God’s existence, one finds Him. Part I is con- 
cerned with the Coercive and Pragmatic Elements in Belief in God; while Part II deals 
with the Reflective Elements in Belief in God. 

All the writings of Dr. Farmer are eagerly read, as they are all stimulating and 
suggestive. The present book is no exception, and we suspect, will be required reading 
in our seminaries in the department of Christian Evidences. 

P. S. K. 


The Great Learning, and The Mean-in-Action. Newly translated from the Chinese, 
With an Introductory Essay on the History of Chinese Philosophy, by E. R. 
Hughes. New York: Dutton, 1943, pp. xi+ 176. $2.00. 

In the third century B.C., the First Chinese Emperor set up a totalitarian regime, 
similar to the Nazism of today. An important section of the Mean-in-Action shows 
the reaction of a Confucian mind to the appeal of this early Nazi efficiency. The rest 
of the book and The Great Learning show the reaction of a mind which played its part 
in destroying that regime and discrediting it forever. 

This translation seems to be by far the best we know. The Introduction is most 
interesting. We doubt, however, if many will accept the author’s thesis, that this type 
of Chinese philosophy has a message for our age for help in solving the problem of the 
tension between Reason and Nature. The “sweet reasonableness” of Confucian phi- 
losophy does not seem to us to be an appropriate “shot in the arm” for such an age as 


ours. 
P. S. K. 


A. T. Robertson: A Biography. By Everett Gill. New York: Macmillan, 1943, pp. 

xvi + 250. $2.50. 

The life of a man who wrote one of the largest Greek grammars that has ever 
been produced and who was also a noted preacher and lecturer must be of interest to 
many, and the author has succeeded in constructing a biography which gives a life- 
like picture of its subject. He uses eyewitness accounts of certain periods: for in- 
stance the visit to Oxford, England, in 1905 is described by Mrs. Robertson from her 
diary. Dr. Robertson had an unprejudiced and objective mind, unclouded by those 
harrow fantasies which sometimes possess even religious leaders. Speaking of evolu- 
tion he said, “I am willing to believe in it—I can stand it if the monkeys can.” He 
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maligns himself when he said “Anyone should be able to read my writing. Just re 
member I make my N’s, R’s and S’s just alike.” The reviewer is glad to own an 
autograph letter from him on a matter of Greek grammar, and though the R’s and Ss 
are exactly alike, the N’s are quite different. 

A. H. F, 


We Thought We Heard the Angels Sing. By James C. Whittaker. New York: 

Dutton, 1943, pp. 139. $1.50. 

Eight men, forced to abandon their plane in the middle of the Pacific Ocean and 
to transfer to three rubber boats in which they lived, all but one, for three weeks, makes 
an unusual story. They started with four oranges as food supply, the rations were 
forgotten in the confusion of leaving the plane. To the author it was an adventure ig 
which he found God, for they got sufficient food and water to keep them alive by what 
were to him a series of miracles in answer to prayer. The account of the three little 
boats, surrounded by sharks, gathering together each evening in the vastness of the 
ocean to hear a chapter of the Bible—one member carried a pocket New Testament— 
and to offer their unconventional and plain-spoken prayers, is one that remains in the 
reader’s mind. We have a synoptic story of this extraordinary voyage, for Captain 
Rickenbacker has given us his record in Seven Came Through, but it is Lieut. Whit- 
taker’s book which stresses most the miraculous features of the episode. 

A. H. F, 


Speaking in Parables. By Bernard Clements, O. S. B. New York: Morehouse-Gor- 
ham, 1943, pp. 127. $1.50. 

In this collection of short broadcasts given in the British Home Service Program 
and also including twenty messages to the brave people and forces at Malta we have 
the simple Gospel straight and unadulterated. Refreshingly delightful is it to be re- 
minded that God knows things “as well as any psychologist”; to be urged to give the 
Dragon’s tail an unmistakable kind of a twist; and not to be Christian witnesses with- 
out manifest conviction as “a bald man advertising a hair restorer.” 

The London Theatre, where the broadcast program originated, was mostly in dark- 
ness, and on the stage was a strange mediey of jazz band, a music hall songstress, 
engineers, producers and such like, but in the midst was a man of large frame with 
an air of repose, in the center of turmoil and with a message of light for a very dark 
world. 

We suggest you tune in—for here’s a message for you! 

W. 


If They Don’t Come Back: Some Thoughts on Immortality. By H. Adye Prichard 

New York: Macmillan, 1943, pp. x +77. $1.25. 

Canon Prichard has. written a little tract for these times which may prove very 
helpful to families who have lost sons or daughters. It is not a closely reasoned 
argument, but a series of conjectures and reassurances backed by sentiment, poetry, 
and some reasoning. The power of the book lies in just this fact, for it meets the read- 
er’s unexpressed fears and doubts with his hopes and convictions, however unex- 
pressed they may be. There is recounting of evidence, conjecture concerning the nature 
of the hereafter, discussion of telepathy, the meaning of resurrection, and some conclud- 
ing thoughts. 


R. C. M. 
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Beyond Agnosticism. By Bernard Iddings Bell. New York: Harpers, 1943, pp. 170. 
$1.50 


5B 


This is a new edition of a book which was first published in 1929—a book for 
“Tired Mechanists”—a book for people who need to be led “from agnosticism about 
God to agnosticism about themselves and so by sheer necessity to faith once more.” 

In the fourteen years which have elapsed since the book was first written, Dr. Bell 
says in the new introduction, “much has happened, mostly unpleasant.” But man, and 
man’s religious needs, have not changed, and this book, with its penetrating analysis 
of man’s ills, and its deep conviction that the solution to his problems is to be found only 
in the Catholic faith, is still as timely as ever. 


cL. 


Across a World. By John J. Considine. New York: Longmans, 1942, pp. ix + 400. 
$2.50. 

This superbly illustrated book is a most impressive presentation of the world-wide 
missionary endeavors of the Roman Catholic Church. It is very well written and its 
many descriptions are skilfully done. The dialogues of the author with the various 
characters whom he met on his travels are vivid and exceedingly interesting. The 
author was for ten years director of the information service of the Congregation of 
Propaganda in Rome, the center of practically all the mission work of the Church. 
Thus he speaks with authority. “Every square mile on the surface of the earth,” he 
says, “is charted here in Rome, and responsibility for the care of souls, Christian or 
non-Christian, within every area has been carefully determined. With the Holy See 
there is no forgotten man.” It is to be noted, that while the author is at times critical 
of Protestantism, he is, in the main, fair, and in fact, emphasizes the necessity of co- 
operation between Protestants and Roman Catholics especially at a time such as the 
present when the forces of secularism and nationalism are so seriously threatening the 
religious outlook of all men. 


Feo A 


P. S. K. 


The Holy Communion. By Spencer Leeson. New York: Longmans, 1943, pp. 74. 
$1.00. 

This, the Bishop of London’s Lenten Book, is an excellent devotional treatment of 
the Holy Communion. Its directness and simplicity should commend it to all. The 
chapter on the “Meaning of the Holy Communion” is one of the most helpful treat- 
ments of that topic which this reviewer has ever read. Layfolk should be helped 


greatly in their sacramental worship by careful reading of this little book. 
F. A. M. 


A Chain of Prayer across the Ages. Ed. by Selina Fitzherbert Fox. New York: 

Dutton, 1943, pp. xxviii + 320. $2.00. 

This is a new edition of a valuable, well compiled, book of devotions. The com- 
piler has taken advantage of the new edition to enrich the collection and it represents 
the devotional life of twenty centuries of Christian fellowship. It is commended both 
for use and study. 


F. A. M. 
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The Broad Horizon. By Patience Strong. New York: Dutton, 1943, pp. 64, 
This is a collection of brief prose verses suitable for use in meditations. They ams 
suggestive and refreshing. 


Fr. A. M, 


The Quest for Preaching Power. By John Nicholls Booth. New York: Macmillam 
1943, pp. xviii + 235. $2.00. 
The author has given us an extremely interesting and helpful book on 
He has used the laboratory method to a great extent and has obtained from minister 
who are recognized nationally as preachers whose messages have power, some hints ag 
to their methods of preparation and delivery. Consequently his book has freshness 
and brings conviction. No matter whether one places quite the same emphasis op 
preaching as the author does, the suggestions embodied in the book can be made the 
basis for a most wholesome self-examination and self-correction. Most of us need % 
F. A. M, 


This Man Was Ireland. A Poem. By Robert Farren. New York: Sheed and Ward 
1943, pp. xii + 229. $3.00. 


A poet’s tribute to one who, so the legend runs, saved the ancient bards of Ireland 
from banishment! Mr. Farren’s excellent poems, arranged in a sort of epic unity, 
will delight all lovers and admirers of the abbot-bard of Iona. St. Colmcille (Coe 
lumba) comes through these lines no legendary miracle-worker, but the epitome of 
Ireland’s temper and of her mission. The hot passion which led to Colmcille’s exile 
is subdued under the rigorous discipline and the tender compassion of sainthood. Then 
with strict conformity to the conditions of his penance, Colmcille returns with 

. . » cere-cloths on his eyes, a cap binding them, 

and the brim of the cowl over that, and, beneath the sandals, 

sods of the soil of Alba, brought from Iona... 
to the assembly at Druim Ceat to keep Ireland safe for the poets, yes, safe for culture am 
and Christianity and peace. 4 

This man is Ireland! Hear Ireland speaking peace! Mr. Farren has a great 
vision for his people. Will they measure up to their heritage? 


M. H. S., JR. 


The Master on the Mount. By James Edward Ward. New York: Longmans, 1943, 
pp. vi + 137. $1.50. 


The author has put into book form a series of practical addresses based on the 
“Sermon on the Mount.” He has made no pretense of dealing with questions relating 
to the sources of the discourse but has treated it popularly with the purpose of provid- 
ing devotional reading and of relating our Lord’s teaching to every-day living. In this 
purpose he has been very successful. 


F. A. M. 
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A Note by the Editor 


The ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW is now in its twenty- 
fifth year. It represents a labor of love on the part of a group of 
scholars in the Protestant Episcopal Church who have kept it going, 
now for almost a quarter-century. It has never had, and has not now, 
any “overhead” of any kind—salaries, expense accounts, or staff. 
Its only expenses are for the printing and distribution of the Review. 
Its resources include subscriptions, a small income from advertising 
(of theological seminaries), and annual cash contributions made by 
members of the Editorial Board and the Cooperating Institutions— 
eight theological seminaries, the Church Congress of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and Trinity College. Since 1927, Seabury-West- 
ern Theological Seminary has generously provided an office for the 
Review. It has always been solvent, and continues solvent today, 
in spite of years of depression and of general economic disturbance. 
It was founded during World War I, and we do not intend to let it 
expire during World War II. 


It exists to serve the Episcopal Church and specifically the theo- 
logical interests of its clergy and other members. But it is also read 
by many persons outside the Episcopal Church; a large proportion 
of the subscribers are libraries, public, college and university, and 
theological. To all alike it seeks to interpret the Anglican tradition 
and outlook in theology, a tradition and an outlook which combine 
wide freedom with firm conviction, comprehension with Catholicity, 
broad sympathy and understanding with a basic loyalty to the Chris- 
tian faith “as this Church hath received the same.” 


Scholarly, authoritative articles by writers of recognized rank; 
book reviews and notes on new books by experts in their several 
fields; Notes and Comments, for briefer and sometimes technical 
contributions; the quarterly syllabi of the Church Congress, widely 
used by study groups throughout the Church—these characterize the 
ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


Your subscription is earnestly solicited, if you are not now a 
subscriber. And if you are in a position to share with us in sub- 
sidizing the Review, a larger contribution will be most welcome. 


Subscriptions and financial contributions should be sent to the Rev. Percy 


V. Norwood, 600 Haven Street, Evanston, Illinois. 


Contributed articles should be sent to the Rev. Frederick C. Grant, 3041 
Broadway, New York City. 


Book reviews should be sent to the Rev. Sherman E. Johnson, 6 Phillips 
Place, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


For reprints of Church Congress syllabi, address Miss Rose Phelps, 12 
West 11th Street, New York City. 


Inquiries relating to back numbers of the Review, including sets (a very 
few sets are still in stock), should be addressed to Mrs. Ruth Meier, 600 Haven 
Street, Evanston, I1linois. 
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Srininary 
Chelsea Square : New York City 
Under the control of the General Convention 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed and elective study. 


Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger opportunities 
for specialization. 


Provision for more advanced work, leading to degrees of S.T.M. 
and D.Th. 


For catalogue and further details address 


THE DEAN 
1 CHELSEA SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 


| Berk elep Seabury-WHestern q 


Theological 
Divinity Hchool 
eminary 
New Haven, Conn. e 
Affiliated with Yale University A Graduate School of 
Theology 
formed by the union of 
Seabury Divinity School and 
Western Theological Seminary 
Financial Support 
, For Catalogue and Additional 
Information Address 
For information address The Dean 


REV. LAWRENCE ROSE, DEAN 600 Haven Street Evanston, Illinois 
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